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. For the Panofilist, 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE OF MR. WILLIAM HOWARD. 


Messrs. Editors, 


WHAT I here send you is 
taken from a pamphlet, contain- 
ing some remarkable passages 
in the life of Mr. William How- 
ard, who died at North Ferriby, 
in the county of York, (Eng.) 
March 2, 1804, by Joseru Mit- 
NER, A.M. late master of the 
grammar school of Kingston up- 
on Hull, ane vicar of Trinity 
church.* 

He first relates the remarka- 
ble conversion of Mr. Howard, 
who was one of his parishioners. 
“His conversion was very simi- 
lar to that of Col. Gardiner ; not 
so striking in some circumstan- 
ces, but equally solid.’ From 
the greatest profaneness, sensu- 
ality, and blasphemy, he was 
raised to the love and practice of 
Christian virtue and piety. The 
events of divine providence, and 
especially the preaching and con- 
versation of Mr. Milner, were 
used by the Divine Spirit, as the 


* Readers may not all know what 
celebrity Mr. Milner has obtained by 
the excellent Church History, which 
he has lately published ; of which, it 
is hoped, there will soon be an A. 
merican edition. 
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means of awakening and con- 
vincing him, and of bringing him 
to the saving knowledge of 
Christ. In pointing out the ex- 
cellence of his renewed charac- 
ter, Mr. Milner mentions, 1. His 
uncommon religious joy. ** Won- 
der, gratitude, and love were the 
constant effusions of his soul, 
whenever he spoke of the Most 
High. His language was a con- 
tinued series of blessing and 
praise, and that not in a formal 
manner, but with spontaneous 
ease and liberal dignity of mind.” 
2. His godly fear. Amidst the 
overflowings of his joy, he re- 
tained a constant fear of sin. His 
remembrance of what he had 
been, and still might be, if left to 
himself, had an evident tendency 
to temper his joy, and to pre- 
serve all his affections in their 
due equilibrium. 3. 7%e strength 
and simplicity of his faith. 4. 
His love. His aifections were ev- 
er on the wing towards God, 
equally lively and steady. He 
ardently loved the saints, and 
even panted for the conversion 
of sinners. 5. Chastity. This is 
particularly mentioned, because 
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* his soul had been the sink of 
uncleanness.” He had few ri- 
vals in impurity, whether in 
word or deed. But after his con- 
version, ho man was more pure, 
chaste, sober, and decent in his 
whole deportment. If he ever 
spoke of past scenes of folly, it 
was in the language of the deep- 
est abhorrence and self humilia- 
tion. 6. Humility. 

Iu pointing out the defects of 
Mr. Lloward’s character, Mr. 
Milner shows the admirable can- 
dour and impartiality of his 
heart. This is a branch of bieg- 
raphy too little attended to by 
those, who write the lives of 
eminent Christians. “ It seems 
to me useful,” says Mr. Miiner, 
* to show the whole of the char- 
acter ; and as this is evidently the 
divine method of procedure in 
the Scripture, all apology is su- 
perseded.” 

Mr. Milner closes with a chap- 
ter of reflections, from which 
the following are extracted. 
They are such as we should ex- 
pect from this admired author. 

“It is high time to ask 
the reader, what he thinks of the 
foregoing narrative, and to desire 
him to reflect what is the most 
probable mode of accountiny for 
the extraordinary scenes which 
we have reviewed. Extraordi- 
nary it must be confessed they 
are ; and, asa rational creature 
was the subject of them, and 
they issued in a lasting moral al- 
teration of his principles and 
conduct, any person who judges 
seriously of the importance of 
events, and who feels with a pro- 
per degree of regard for the 
good of the human species, will 
overlook at once the political in- 
significance, both of the subject 
and of the author of these me- 
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moirs, and will own that noth- 
ing in the brilliant course of pub- 
lic affairs deserves half the atten- 
tion. 

‘“‘Letus state to our minds what 
is certain in these transactions. 
Here is an human being immers- 
ed in uncommon vice and profli- 
gacy, even to the decline of life. 
The force of habit has strength. 
ened his passions in evil, by such 
a constant and uncontrolled 
course of indulgence, that, hu- 
manly speaking, his reformation 
is to be despaired of; the pow- 
ers of conscience are, as it were, 
obliterated, and nothing remains 
within him, that seems capable 
of making the least head against 
the abounding torrent of iniqui- 
ty: yet is this man, without any 
philosophical aids and reflec- 
tions, suddenly, as in a moment, 
from a state of extreme insen- 
sibility, alarmed, awakened, 
changed in the whole bent of his 
affections, solidly, and abidingly 
altered in his whole deportment, 
and lives all the remainder of 
his days, a course of some years, 
a life of the most pious regard 
to his Maker, of the strictest 
chastity and temperance towards 
himself, and of the most genuine 
charity towards all mankind. 
Thus far, plain matter of fact 
lies before the reader. Had the 
story been told of a person liv- 
ing in China or Japan, it might 
have been said by some, with a 
sagacious sneer, that the writer 
had taken care to draw his nar- 
rative from a convenient dis- 
tance ; but the story here sub- 
mitted to the reader’s attention, 
lies within the compass of every 
one’s means of information. | 
flatter myself its truth will not 
be disputed by any ; and should 
any really doubt of it, I can easi- 
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jy supply them with abundant 
means of satisfying themselves. 

“T. The first reflection which 
naturally occurs here then, is, 
what sort of doctrine, or what 
method, was made use of in the 
production of so admirable a 
change? because on all hands it 
will be allowed, that many are in 
the same dreadful circum- 
stances, in point of morality, and 
it would be very much worth 
while to try the same medicines 
upon them. 

‘Tt would be a very absurd and 
unreasonable method of eluding 
the force of this whole business 
io say, “ there seems nothing so 
very strange or extraordinary in 
it. The man took a sudden and 
strong resolution to alter his 
life ;. and it was avery happy 
circumstance that he stuck to 
the resolution; and this is tlie 
whole mystery of the matter.” 
Such careless thoughts are ex- 
tremely suitable to the sceptical 
and superficial taste of the day. 
Such an answer J remember *, 
was made to a person, whose 
moral change was no less extra- 
erdinary than that of Mr. How- 
ard, when he had told his story 
to a person of some eminence in 
this kingdom. But surely such 
random observations prove noth- 
ing but the supine indifference 
of those who make them. No 
doubt all moral changes must 
be attended with some resolu- 
tions of the person concerned, 
because the will of man must 
necessarily be interested in 
them. But the difficuity is, how 
to account for it, that a person 
so circumstanced should ever 


* This fact I had from the person 
himself, who is now living, and is a 
very respectable clergymen in the 
metropolis. 


come to make such powerful 
resolutions, or to have his will 
so disposed. To say that he 
does it by his will or resolution, 
no more accounts for the change, 
than to say, that it will account 
for a man’s taking a journey to 
such a place, that he walked 
with his feet thither. 

* The doctrines which Mr. 
Howard espoused, and to the force 
of which alone upon his heart 
he was ever ready to ascribe the 
change which took place in his 
whole man, were JusTIFICA- 
TION and REGENERATION. I 
use these two terms for the sake 
of conciseness, as I see no rear 
son why Christian divinity, low, 
very low indeed, and perfectly 
contemptible as it appears in the 
eyes of polite and fashionable 
people at this day, should not 
be allowed the use of compre- 
hensive and convenient expres- 
sions, as well as other sciences. 
By the doctrine of Justification 
is meant, the particular method 
laid down in the Scripture of 
honourably acquitting sinful 
men before their God, through 
the atonement or righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, without the 
least regard had to their works 
or deservings, Rom. ili. 22—27. 
On the contrary it is supposed, 
that the man who is to be the 
subject of Christian justification, 
is acondemned sinner in him- 
self, deserving only the wrath of 
God, and too deeply involved in 
euilt to be ever extricated by 
any merit of his own. This doc- 
trine implies the character of 
the Supreme Being to be inflex- 
ibly holy and just, and makes 
room for the surprising display 
of his infinite mercy by the sub- 
stitution of his only begotten 
Son, at once to satisfy divine 
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Justice, to condemn sin, and to 
exhibit the purest discoveries of 
the most unbounded goodness. 
The reader has seen the influ- 
ence of all this on Mr. Howard’s 
mind. His distress of soul be- 
gan with these very ideas of the 
divine purity and justice, as sig- 
nally to be displayed on the last 
judgment-day, and his peace and 
comfort were at length as sud- 
denly effected, by the discovery 
of the doctrine of Justification 
by Jesus Christ merely through 
faith, as above explained. Cer- 
tain it is, that the great outlines 
of his change depended on this 
doctrine, scripturally understood, 
in connexion with its just de- 
pendencies. It was no smooth 
harangue on the moral fitness 
of things, or on the native beau- 
ty of virtue, or on the dignity of 
human nature, or on the arbitra- 
ry mercy of God, to the exclu- 
sion of his justice and purity, 
that had the least concern on his 
moral alteration. Such schemes 
and views may please the taste 
of corrupt mankind, and many 
would think them far more like- 
ly to have effected the change, 
than a doctrine so simple, and 
so contrary to men’s natural no- 
tions. Deo alner visum. No such 
happy effects have ever been the 
consequence of such lectures ; 
but the instances of solid benefit 
derived from the Christian doc- 
trine of Justification are innu- 
merable. 

“ The other great Christian 
doctrine, which he as sincerely 
embraced, and which he ever 
looked on as of vast influence in 
all his religious concerns, is /c- 
generation. This doctrine im- 
plies man, all men without ex- 
ception, to be naturally in a 


state of extreme depravation, 
needing an entire renovation in 
all their affections and faculties, 
which change is called by Christ 
himself by the name of being 
born again, a change effected 
solely by the Spirit of God; 
and therefore those who are 
possessed of it are said to be 
born of the Spirit. All then who 
boast of man’s natural love of 
goodness and virtue, and cherish 
ideas of the strength of his 
powers to save himself, militate 
wholly against those doctrines 
which he found so useful to his 
soul. Indeed it so happens in 
experience, that the success of 
such pretended reformers re- 
sembles that of noisy empirics 
in physic ; the true lovers and 
genuine practitioners of genuine 
virtue being found only among 
those, whose very doctrine lays 
a solid foundation for humbling 
man, and glorifying his Maker. 

“ Thus far then the presump- 
tion lies in favour of these two 
doctrines of Justification and 
Regeneration, that a change so 
confessedly great, ora conversion 
so extraordinary (will the polite 
reader allow me the word? I 
really know no other so preper) 
was effected, supported, and car- 
ried on entirely by the influence 
of these doctrines. 

* We may now proceed a step 
farther, and observe that his 
change cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for in any other way 
than by a divine influence. The 
doctrines which he espoused, 
and by the power of which alone 
it was effected, are certainly of 
so peculiar a nature, as to evi- 
dence their divine origin. That 
a sinner should be justified be- 
fore his Maker, purely by the 
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merit of another, and in the 
way of believing only; that 
man, in order to become holy, 
and fit for the society of his 
God, must be made a new crea- 
ture, and be wrought upon by 
the Divine Spirit, not only with- 
out, but even against all his nat- 
ural propensities; and that the 
dispositions which constitute the 
character of an holy person, 
should be faith, hope, and love, 
and these too not of human, but 
of supernatural origin ; and that 
the whole happiness of his life 
must be sustained by a mys- 
terious union with an invisible 
Mediator; these are certainly 
such principles of religion as are 
perfectly unlike any thing that 
ever was invented by mere man. 
And they are things which lie so 
totally out of our reach, tend so 
purely to the honour of God, 
and are so calculated to stain the 
pride of human merit and glory, 
that we may safely pronounce 
them purely divine; no man 
ever would or could have invent- 
ed and propagated such ideas ; 
and we all know, or may know, 
that mankind are naturally too 
much at enmity against them 
ever, of themselves, to receive 
them. Now these are the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament, 
though it is very common for 
persons professing to believe the 
New Testament to despise and 
abhor them. But surely they 
have received their religious 
principles from a source very 
different from the sacred oracles ; 
and all the use they make of 
these is, by some subtle perver- 
sion to adapt some few detached 
texts to support a preconceived 
system. No man, who ever 
studied the Scriptures them- 
Seives with reverence and pray- 


er, will say that he learnt froma 
them to despise the doctrines of 
justification and regeneration. 

** Now a certain divine power is 
spoken of in the word, as con- 
nected with the true preaching 
of it. It is said to be “ quick 
and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword,” Heb. iv. 
12. Mr. Howard found it so; 
in the day of God’s power, a sin- 
gle text overcame his stubborn 
heart, and awed him into sub- 
mission to the Most High. And 
when the effect is observed all 
along to have been perfectly cor- 
respondent to the descriptions 
given in the Scriptures, and he 
became abidingly holy, com- 
fortable, and heavenly minded, 
emancipated from the dominion 
of every sin, and truly and fer- 
vently filled with the love of 
God, and of his neighbour, what 
shall we say ? Have we not here 
a demonstration of the truth of 
Scripture ? Does not the coinci- 
dence of what is written, with 
what is wrought, prove that both 
are equally from God? It may 
be said, “it seems far more 
rational, that other kind of doc- 
trine should be preached to 
men.” But if matter of fact 
shews indeed, that no other sort 
of doctrine does burst the bonds 
of sin, and make men truly holy, 
should we not say with St. Paul, 
“The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than 
men: What you think im- 
probable, absurd, and foolish, is 
the real wisdom of God; it is 
your own taste that needs to be 
rectified, and you ought to think 
more modestly of your own un- 
derstanding. I see not how the 
conclusion can be avoided, that 
the work of Mr. Howard’s con- 
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version was from God, and that 
the scripture doctrines of regen- 
eration and justification are di- 
vine. 

* And here one sees at first 
sight, how easy it is to answer 
the question, which with some 
confidence has been asked, 
‘“* Granting that men may be in- 
fluenced by the Divine Spirit, 
how can men ever distinguish 
his influences from the emotions 
of their own minds!” Every in- 
stance of conversion sufficiently 
answers this question. The 
subject of it knows experimen- 
tally, that such holy views and 
tempers could never be the pro- 
duct of his sinful nature ; and 
their own native power and glo- 
ry shew they are from God. He 
who has once seen the sun in his 
majesty, needs no other argu- 
ment to convince him, that it is 
not a light of his creating. 

“ Till, then, some other ade- 
quate cause can be assigned for 
these religious phznomena, of 
which no age has ever been whol- 
ly destitute, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that “the hand of the 
Lord hath done this, and the 
Holy One of Israel hath created 
it.” 

“J am aware, that a partial re- 
formation of conduct is attaina- 
ble by other methods. Socrates 
might justly boast, that by his 
philosophy he had _ corrected 
some vices of his nature. And 
the libidinous Polemo, by hear- 
ing Xenocrates’ lectures on 
temperance, might from a disso- 
lute rake, be metamorphosed in- 
to a proud philosopher. Just as 
the Duke of Wharton, “ whose 
ruling passion was the just of 
praise,” might undergo various 
alterations of external character, 
‘now a punk, and now a friar.” 


But still in all such cases the 
radical character remains the 
same. To gratify self, in some 
form or other, was the very hea- 
ven of Socrates, of Polemo, and 
of Wharton. To humble them. 
selves before the Most High, to 
give giery to their Maker, to 
love him sincerely and supreme- 
ly, and to be renewed in the spir- 
it of their minds, of this they 
knew nothing ; but this is the 
change which my friend expe- 
rienced. Self lost in him all its 
props and supports; he was a 
new creature throughout; he 
who had always lived for self, 
now lived for God. These men 
I have mentioned, and all who 
walked in their steps, whether 
Pagan, Philosopher, or Christian 
by name, are essentially distinct 
from this in their whole charac- 
ter. They may exchange one 
vice for another ; what they part 
with in sensuality, is sure to be 
amply compensated in pride. 
It belongs to God’s revealed reli- 
gion alone, and to the power by 
which he applies it to the heart, 
to destroy the dominion of vice 
universally, and to make a man 
truly humble, wise, and happy. 
“TI. The truth of this real in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit in 
producing the conversion of sin- 
ners, and the simple nature of 
Christianity, abstracted from 
those circumstances of contro- 
versy and of policy, that so of- 
ten cloud and embarrass it, would 
appear in a very strong light to 
any one who should trace the 
historic progress of the gospel 
from age to age. It would take 
up a volume of some length to 
illustrate this, and the employ- 
ment would well recompense 
the pains of any who should have 
leisure and ability sufficient for 
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the task. Infidel malice has 
been gratified, even to satiety, 
with tedious and circumstantial 
details of ecclesiastical history, 
constructed on a very different 
plan. ‘The intrigues and po- 
litics of Churchmen, the ambi- 
tion of Popes, the superstition 
of Monks, the subtility of Jesuits, 
the external history too of the 
Reformation, and the factions of 
various sectaries, have been 
largely exposed. And though 
few think it worth their while to 
wade through the voluminous 
narratives of Fleury and Du Pin, 
yet in Mosheim’s history their 
materials have been compressed 
jnto a narrower compass, and 
you see in him all that can tend 
to disgrace Christianity, reduced 
as it were to a point; and this 
is the effect with those who know 
not, and who care not what the 
gospel is, to render them in- 
different with respect to Chris- 
tianity itself, and to extol above 
allthings the sceptical fastidious- 
ness which, under the decent 
names of moderation and charity, 
now pervade the polite world. 
The excellence, indeed, of Mo- 
sheim’s history is in most things 
very great, and perhaps unequal- 
led. But as he seems himself 
not to have understood the na- 
ture of Christianity, all, or near- 
ly all, his narrative is spent on 
external things. 

** But there was in every cen- 
tury, from the apostles’ days to 
ours, areal church, that which 
deserved the name in the best 
sense, men who feared God, and 
wrought righteousness, living by 
faith in the Son of God, and 
practically applying to their own 
hearts the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity, which, I must still say, 
en Scripture evidence, consist in 


justification and regeneration. 
The gates of hell never prevailed 
against this church, though al- 
ways opposed. Here alone the 
true nature and beauty of Chris- 
tianity are seen. With these 


dwell the virtues and graces of 


the gospel, faith, hope, charity, 
patience, meekness, self-denial, 
and the love of heavenly things. 
The history of these, as they ap- 
peared in different places and 
circumstances, is, properly speak- 
ing, the history of the church. 

“ But in Mosheim they are 
scarce at all to be found. Public 
and noisy transactions engage 
his attention throughout. * Is 
this Christianity ? (says the infi- 
del)—Are these its fruits ? What 
good has it done in the world ?” 
How much more useful had it 
been to have been more sparing 
in these scenes, and to have laid 
open, in an impartial and in- 
genuous manner, the real church 
of Christ ! This would have been 
properly the history of the 
church ; the scenes which chief- 
ly fill his book having no more 
to do with real Christianity, than 
robberies and assassinations have 
to do with good government. 
Yet his pains in laying open the 
evils and abuses is by no means 
to be condemned; it has its sol- 
id uses, which would appear al- 
so to great advantage, had the 
history of real Christianity been 
given also at the same time. 

“For there have ever been 
some, who, though not many of 
them converted, perhaps, with 
the same remarkable circumstan- 
ces that attended Mr. Howard’s 
change of mind, have yet been 
converted by the same Spirit of 
God, and brought to the same 
principles and sensations; men 
who felt and owned themselves 
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lost and undone sinners by na- 
ture as wellas practice; men 
who in extremity were relieved 
by a divine light and aid, who 
found themselves comforted and 
refreshed with divine peace, 
purely through faith, by the 
righteousness and salvation of 
Jesus Christ; men who knew 
emphatically why they called him 
Saviour, and enjoyed even in this 
life a real communion with him 
in their souls, who derived from 
his kindness, by the force of a 
mysterious, but powerful union, 
strength against sin, and all sorts 
of evil; who lived in him spir- 
itually, followed his example, in- 
deed, in real holiness, had their 
conversation in heaven, and di- 
rected their ambition, in con- 
tempt of all that the world calls 
great, to an heavenly kingdom, 
contented here to be despised as 
fools and madmen, yet living ac- 
cording to every maxim of true 
wisdom; returning good for 
evil, prayers for curses, and 
beneficence for persecution ; the 
real friends of mankind, new 
creatures indeed, and, finally, as 
distinct in spirit and taste from 
the rest of the world, as light is 
from darkness. ‘These are the 
CHRISTIANS; the 
these is the historyof the church. 
Malignant opposers of the Scrip- 
tures miss their mark altogeth- 
er, when they censure Chris- 
tianity, because of the wickedness 
of vast numbers who are called 
Christians ; for, strictly speak- 
ing, they are infidels as well as 
themselves; and so long as men 
despise the essential principles 
of Scripture, they ought to be so 
esteemed, whatever they please 
to call themselves. 

* Did we accustom ourselves 
to view the church in this, which 


history of 


is its true light, we should not 
complain of the difficulty of find- 
ing out whom, or what we are 
to believe, amidst the endless 
distractions of controversy. We 
have only to turn away our eyes 
from the many scenes of mock 
Christianity, and steadily survey 
that which is genuine. For 
there have ever been those who 
have held, and felt and practised, 
as has been described. Setting 
aside also some lesser differences 
of opinion, which they may haye 
had among themselves, the views 
of the fall, and of human depray- 
ity, of justification by Jesus 
Christ, and redemption through 
his blood, of a life of entire de- 
pendence on him, and of those 
truits of holiness which result 
from it, are simple, uniform, 
clear, intelligible ; the most so 
of any thing in the world, when 
the mind is rightly disposed to 
receive the truth, and submit te 
it in all its energy. 

“This is then the way to judge 
of Christianity. The fulfilment 
of the Scriptures, and the divine 
origin of the religion it. =f, would 
hence be shewn in a light unan- 
swerably strong. 

* The acts of the apostles form 
avery precious beginning of this 
history, and have in this view 
been judiciously illustrated in a 
late publication by an able and 
pious divine of the church of 
Iengland.* He has not prose- 
cuted the history beyond the 
lirst century ; and I confess the 
task, as we advance downward to 
the times of the Reformation, 
grows more arduous. It might 
however be done; and historical 
proofs are not wanting from age 
to age of the true church of 


* Newton’s Ecclesiustical History. 
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Christ, shining as a light in the 
midst of a dark world. The 
scene shifts indeed from place to 
place. The Spirit of God is 
grieved from time to time ; can- 
dlesticks are removed, and still 
the light, which is Aere extin- 
guished, rises ¢here, and burns 
with triumphant glory. In vain 
shall we seek to confine it with- 
in the pale of certain denomina- 
tions. The grace of God will 
not be thus fettered, and we 
ought to separate it in our ideas 
from all externals and circum- 
stantials whatever. [or ages, 
even amidst the corruptions of 
Popery, some souls were par- 
takers of its influence. But 
when the church was seemingly 
near a total extinction, it was re- 
vived with wonderful power at 
the reformation. Even the Jan- 
senists in France, though Papists 
by name, were possessed of the 
same holy flame, which animat- 
ed the breasts of pious Protest- 
ants, at the very time too 
that the church of England, a 
Protestant church by constitu- 
tion, had relapsed into a con- 
tempt of the gospel. In our own 
times a glorious change has in 
her taken place; evangelical 
principles have been revived ; 
they are spreading at this day 
with vigour and effect. May 
the land in general feel their 
force! And as the church has 
ever been thus preserved, so par- 
ticular instances of very extra- 
ordinary exertions of the grace 
of God have appeared from age 
to age, as it were to call up the 
attention of a slumbering world. 

*‘ III. There is a method not 
uncommonly made use of to 
evade the force of this whole ar- 
gumentation, which.as it meets 
us in full opposition, though 
No. 11. Vol. II. Qae 


with a specious appearance of 
friendship, it will behove us to 
expose in its true light. What 
has been advanced concerning 
the doctrines of Christianity, 
their inilucnce, their necessity, 
their importance, has its truth, 
and must be owned by every 
Christian. But then why such 
extreme censoriousness, why 
such contracted bigotry? The 
generality of the clergy and laity 
do at bottom hold the samethings 
as those which you so vehement- 
ly insist on ; only they are more 
moderate in their manner, and 
more wary in their use of these 
truths. They make some con- 
cessions to the world in things 
not very material, for the sake 
of doing good in things of great- 
er consequence. Itis not the 
doctrine, but the intemperate 
manner of applying it, which ex- 
poses those who eall themselves 
evangelical, to censure and ill- 
will ; and particularly their want 
of charity can never be vindica- 
ted, in supposing none to be 
right but those who use exactly 
the same language as them- 
selves. 

“ The sophistry of this charge 
deserves to be distinctly consid- 
ered. And to prevent mistakes, 
it must be coniessed, thatif the 
persons described under the last 
article, as members of the real 
church of Christ, had nothing to 
shew for the vindication of their 
peculiar principles and practice 
but an affected discrimination 
from others in point of phrase- 
ology ; if, in short, verbal dis- 
tinctions. were all they had to 
boast of, their conduct would be 
indeed indefensible. It would 
not only be uncharitable and big- 
oted, but also weak and unman- 
ly. For what more unworthy of 
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rational creatures, than to raise 
disputes among themselves on 
mere terms, when their ideas 
are the same! 

“ But this is far from being the 
case in the present instance ; 
and every candid observer, who 
has thought with any clearness 
or precision on these subjects, 
must see that the difference is 
in ideas, not in words, and is ex- 
tremely momentous, even more 
so than language can describe. 

“ That the religion briefly de- 
scribed in the last article, and 
peculiarly distinguished by hold- 
ing out the doctrines of Justifi- 
cation and Regeneration, is es- 
sentially distinct from that of 
those who deny the Godhead 
and atonement of Jesus Christ, 
and the personality and influence 
of the Holy Ghost, will be at 
Once allowed. 

“* Many, however, do yet hold 
the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the atonement of Jesus Christ in 
a general manner, though they 
seem to make little use of them 
in practice, and do evidently lay 
the great stress for their hope of 
heaven on the performance of 
moral duties, and yet at the same 
time treat with perfect contempt 
all ideas of conversion or regen- 
eration; not perhaps denying 
the thing itself, yet ridiculing all 
pretensions of any person to the 
experience of them in our days. 
If this be a true account of the 
state of many of the Clergy and 
Laity in this kingdom, one sees 
at first sight why they object to 
the manner of setting forth these 
things- They have no idea of 
any personal use and application 
of them to the heart and con- 
ecience. And how then do they 
differ essentially from those who 
deny them altogether ? For what 


is all the doctrine im the world 
abstracted from its use ? 

“ Granting, however, that there 
are many things in which 
men may safely differ, and ought 
to shew aspirit ef mutual for- 
bearance and moderation, cer- 
tainly the doctrine of justifica- 
tion is not one of those subjects. 
If any question can be conceived 
to be even of infinite importance, 
it is this—How shall man be ac- 
cepted with his Maker? We tri- 
fle only with God and our souls, 
while we content ourselves with 
a loose and general idea of 
Christ’s atonement, and bring it 
to no one determinate point of 
utility whatever. For the ques- 
tion is this:—Ought I to trust 
entirely in’ Jesus Christ, and to 
renounce my own righteousness 
entirely, im order for salvation, 
or is it unsafe and dangerous so 
to do; and ought my hope of 
heaven to be founded partly on 
the merit of Christ, and partly 
on my own ?—This is the clear 
state of the question as it lies be- 
tween the two parties before 
us on the subject of justifica- 
tion. And is this a nominal 
distinction? Is it of no conse- 
quence whether man be thorough- 
ly humbled, or allowed to glory 
in something of his own ? wheth- 
er God and the Lamb are to 
have all the honour of his salva- 
tion, or not? There is an es- 
sential difference of opinion here, 
and the difference produces a 
most material distinction in the 
whole of practical religion. The 
very ends and motives of duty 
which each party propose to 
themselves are widely opposite. 
The love of God is the grand 
motive of the one system, self- 
righteousness of the other. But 
surely to every real Christian, 
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whatever doubts he may have, 
{and he has many on religious 


subjects) it is no matter of doubt ° 


at all whether he be a fallen 
creature, dead altogether in sin 
by nature. It is no matter of 
hesitation whether he is to seek 
acceptance. with God by the 
blood of Jesus Christ, or by the 
works of the law. It is nota 
problematical subject with him, 
Whether he must be born again, 
if ever he enter into the king- 
dom of God; whether this new 
birth, with all its fruits and con- 
sequences, be wrought by the will 
of man, or by the Spirit of God 
alone ; whether his good works 
ought of necessity to be prin- 
cipled by the love of God or not. 

** But enough has been said to 
shew that there is a real differ- 
rence of opinion here ; and those 
who content themselves with 
the forms of orthodoxy above 
described, may be convinced of 
it by the opposition which they 
feel in their own breasts to that 
view of things which I have been 
espousing, Let them search, 
however, the Scriptures with 
honest minds, and at least cease 
from saying that they mean the 
same things as those which they 
oppose. For if indeed this be 
the casey why do they shew such 
aversion to these principles ‘ 
why dislike to have them set 
forth in the plainest manner? 
why are they more cordial, and 
feel their own spirits to be more 
in unison ‘with Socinians, scep- 
tics, and with any sort of per- 
sons, than those whom they 
deem enthusiasts? why such 
ridicule and contempt of the new 
birth? why is the preaching of 
their system, if it be a system 
at all, of no weight, no influence / 
Is it not incredible that, if in- 


deed their doctrine was the same, 
no instances of any conversion 
shouldever happen among them? 
Is it not still more incredible, that 
they should deride the very idea 
of conversion itself? Why are 
they so fearful of the cross of 
Christ? why so conformable to 
the taste and spirit of the world ? 
How happens it, that the people 
in general who attend their min- 
istry, are so ignorant of the first 
principles of Christianity ? I re- 
member Mr. Howard told me, 
that he never, in all his life, heard 
of the new birth from any pulpit, 
till he heard it at Ferriby ; and I 
apprehend that many might just- 
ly make a similar remark. It 
were much to be wished, that the 
truth was clearly seen in this 
point ; because while men fan- 
cy the common, beaten, broad, 
fashionable road, which exposes 
them to no inconveniences, will 
lead to the same end as the nar- 
row and dificult road, they will 
never leave the one for the sake 
of the other. 

“TV. If the doctrines of justi- 
fication and regeneration be. then 
real scripture doctrines, and en- 
ter into the principles of a work 
of divine grace on the heart ;— 
if they prove their divine origin 
by their own light and native en- 
ergy; if they have never failed, 
in every age of the church, to be 
attended with undeniable seals 
of their divinity, in the conver- 
sion and holy lives of some; if 
these alone constitute thechurch, 
and if every other sort of prin- 
ciples be diametrically opposite, 
what remains but that we betake 
ourselves to the study of the sa- 
cred oracles, and see what is the 
religion there enforced? On a 
fair examination we shall find, 
that the principles which in this 
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kingdom have been spreading 
for about forty years, and have 
been stigmatized with the op- 
Rrobrious terms of weakness and 
enthusiasm, are in reality the 
religion of the apostles and 
primitive Christians. And a 
little candid examination will con- 
vince any reasonable man, that 
they are no other than those 
which the Reformers in Germa- 
ny and England professed, and 
on which the Church of England 
is founded. Thedecline has been 
so deep with us, and scepticism, 
profaneness, and an illegitimate 
and umscriptural charity have 
been propagated in so general a 
manner, that the revival of these 
principles subjects men to the 
censure of introducing some 
strange sectarian ideas, though 
they contain nothing new, noth- 
ing particular, nothing different 
from the creed of the wisest 
and most intelligent Christians 
of all ages, nor from the genuine 
doctrine of the church. Much 
pains has been taken to suppress 
them ; persecution has been tri- 
ed, but the spirit of the times, 
and the lenity of government 
have ever rendered it ineffectual. 
The most indecent publications, 
on the plan of wit and raillery, 
have been attempted ; nor has 
the more reasonable mode of ar- 
gument been neglected. Yet 
these principles live and flourish; 
and every lover of truth will re- 
yoice to find, that many of the 
established clergy are opening 
their eyes more and more, and 
entering into the spirit of the 
New Testament with increas- 
ing ardour. The hand of God 
also has evidently been with 
them. Mr. Howard’s case, tho’ 
somewhat singular’ in circum- 
stances, is by no means so in 


Substance. “ Men are turned 


_ from darkness to light, and from 


the power of Satan to God.” 
Multitudes are reformed, and 
lead holy lives, wherever these 
principles prevail. I frankly 
avow that the recommendation 
of these principles was the de- 
sign of this publication. ‘Let it 
only be allowed, that there is 
such a thing as a divinely reveal- 
ed religion, that the knowledge 
and “power of’ it are of infinite 
importance, and then if any one 
will still fastidiously refuse these 
principles an hearing, let him 
ask himself, where, and among 
what sort of persons he can ex- 
pect to find the real Christian 
religion ? If he is not quite buri- 
ed in profaneness and pride, he 
will scarce look for it among 
Arians and Socinians. What! 
is the Spirit of God with those 
who degrade the essential digni- 
ty of the Saviour, or despise the 
operations of the Holy Ghost, or 
explain away the only ‘hope ofa 
sinner—the atonement of the 
Son of God? Will he look for 
the Christian religion among the 
common professors of ortho- 
doxy ? This will, in our days, 
comprehend a very large part; 
about forty years ago, it compre- 
hended almost the whole of the 
established clergy. But what 
signature of divine life can be 
traced among them? Is there 
not an evident want of zeal with 
respect to religion? not to say 
among many a want of any plan 
or system of ideas at all? Is there 
the least spiritual good apparent 
among them? Do any in hearing 
discourses from the pulpit, ever 
obtain, or expect to obtain any 
benefit? Cana single instance 
be produced, in the course of 
twenty or thirty years, of a sin- 
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gle person reclaimed from vice, 
in consequence of this religion ? 

“ He must then, if truly serious 
for his soul, look for the relig- 
ion of Christ among those who, 
under God, have of late years 
been the instruments of the revi- 
val already mentioned. And 
may he look to good purpose ! 
May the dawn of gospel light, 
the very best symptom of divine 
favour which this kingdom, a- 
midst all its alarming evils, can 
boast, break out into open day! 
I would not despair but that ev- 
en some of the Dignitaries of the 
church may not only view with 
more friendly eyes, as they late- 
ly have done, but themselves al- 
so, with honest zeal, espouse and 
support the precious peculiarities 
of Christianity. Devoutly should 
we pray, that that “God, who 
alone worketh great marvels, 
would send down upon our bish- 
ops and curates, and all con- 
gregations committed to their 
charge, the healthful spirit of 
his grace.” 

“ Let me be permitted to sug- 
gest to my brethren of the clergy, 
that they have taken upon them 
a weighty charge indeed, the 
feeding of precious souls, whose 
blood will be required at their 
hands, if they be found unfaith- 
ful; and that a life of mere in- 
dolence and pleasure, or spent in 
the pursuit of preferment and 
attendance on the great, or even 
in the fairer and more creditable 
attention to matters of learning 
and taste, or worldly business, is 
by no means calculated to quali- 
fv them for the right discharge 
ef the task which they have un- 
dertaken. With whom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness ?” is’a very awful in- 
quiry, which at the last judgment 


day will be made of every pas- 
tor ; and it behoves us to consid- 
er what answer we can return to 
it. To have been useful in pro- 
moting the salvation of only a 
few souls, will one day be found 
more noble, as it is certainly a 
more solid achievement, than to 
have amassed all the treasures of 
learning and philosophy, or to 
have outstripped all their equals 
in ecclesiastical preferment.” 


SKETCH OF THE REV. THOMAS 
DOOLITTLE. 


Tuomas Dootrittite, M.A. 
of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, 
was born of religious parents in 
1630. He early discovered an 
inclination to learning. Some 
of his friends would have had 
him brought up to the law, and 
he was actually placed with an 
attorney upon trial; but being 
set to copy some writings on the 
Lord’s day, he resolved against 
that profession, and determined 
on the ministry; in which he 
had Mr. Baxter’s encourage- 
ment, whose discourses on the 
Saints’ Rest were blessed for his 
saving conversion. He was an 
experienced Christian, before he 
was a minister; and, as he im- 
proved in learning, he also grew 
in grace. 

When he left the University, 
he came to London, where he was 
soon noticed for his warm and 
affectionate preaching; and the 
Parish of St. d/fihage called him 
to be their pastor. He accepted 
the office with great diflidence, 
and applied bimself to his work 
with all his might ; and the hand 
of the Lord was eminently with 
him. In this place he continued 
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nine years, viz. till the Bartholo- 
mew Act fassed ; when, having 
carefully studied the. terms re- 
quired, and prayed for Divine 
direction, he thought it his duty 
to be a Nonconformist, cheerfully 
casting himself and family upon 
Providence ; whose concern for 
him he soon experienced ; for 
the day after he preached his 
farewell sermon, one of - his 
parishioners presented him 20 
pounds, saying, “ there was some- 
thing to buy bread for his chil- 
dren, as an encouragement:to 
his future trust.” He then set 
up a boarding school in Jfor- 


fields ; and so many were desi- 


rous to have their children with 
him, that he soon had occasion 
for a larger house. 

Upon the breaking out of the 
plague, he called his friends to- 
gether, to seek the Divine direc- 
tion ; and, according to their ad- 
vice (on account of the youth 
under his care) he removed to 
Woodford bridge, leaving Mr. 
T. Vincent in his house. {n this 
village his family continued heal- 
thy, and many resorted to his 
house for the worship of God. 
After the plague, he returned to 
London; and, having counted 
the cost, he opened a meeting 
house, though against law, near 
his own; which proving too 
small, he erected a large and 
commodious one in Morkwell 
street, where he preached toa 
aumerous auditory, and had ma- 
ny seals to his ministry. Here 
Mir. Vincent assisted him; and 
‘he Lord Mayor, sending for 
them both, endeavoured to dis- 
suade them from preaching on 
account of the danger they were 
in. They told his lordship, 
‘* that they were satisfied of their 
call to preach the gospel, and 


Thomas Doolittle. 
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therefore could not promise to de- 
sist. ‘The next Saturday a mes- 
senger of the king, with a com- 
pany of the train bands, came at 
midnight to seize Mr. Doolittle in 
his house, but he made his escape, 
He purposed to have preached 
the next morning, but was per; 
suaded to forbear. Another per- 
son readily undertook to preach 
for him; and, while in sermon, 
a company of soldiers came in, 
and the officer called aloud to 
him, “* I command you in the 
king’s name, to come down,” 
He answered, “ I command you 
in the name of the King of kings, 
not to disturb his worship.” On 
which the officer bid his men fire, 
The minister, undaunted, clap- 
ping his hand on his breast, said, 
** Shoot, if you please, you can 
only kill the body.” The people, 
upon this, being in an uproar, he 
escaped in the crowd unhurt. 
After this, Mr. Doolittle was ab- 
sent from home some weeks, and 
on Lord’s day, guards were set 
before the meeting-house. At 
length the justices came, and had 
the pulpit pulled down, and the 
doors fastened, with the king’s 
broad arrow set upon them. 
Upon a licence, granted by 
king Charles in 1672, Mr. 
Doolittle resumed his place, and 
set up an Academy at Islington, 
where he educated several young 
men forthe ministry. When 
the Oxford Act passed, he re- 
moved to Wimbleton, and sever- 
al of his pupils attended his lec- 
tures privately. Whilebe resid- 
ed here, he experienced a re- 
markable providence. As he 
vas one day riding out with a 
friend, heavas met by a military 
officer, who took hold of, his 
horse. -Mr. Doolittle asking 


him, what he meant by stopping 
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him on the king’s highway, he 
looked earnestly at him, but not 
being certain who he was, let him 
go, and went away threatening 
“ that he would know who that 
black devil was, before he was 
three days older.” Some of Mr. 
Doolittle’s friends were much 
concerned for him; but on the 
third day a person brought him 
word, that the captain was chok- 
ed at his table with a bit of bread. 
After this he removed to Batter- 
sea, where his goods were seized 
and sold. In several other pla- 
ces his house was rifled, and his 
person often in danger; but 
Providence so favoured his es- 
cape, that he was never impris- 
oned. At length the toleration 
gave him an opportunity of re- 
turning to his place and people 
in London, where he continued 
as long as he lived, preaching 
twice every Lord’s day. He had 
also a lecture on Wednesdays, 
at which he delivered his Expo- 
sition of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. He had great delight in 
catechising, and urged ministers 
to it, as having a special tendency 
to propagate knowledge, to es- 
tablish young persons in the 
truth, and to prepare them to 
read and hear sermons with ad- 
vantage. 
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Mr. Doolittle made religion 
his business, and was best pleas- 
ed when taken up in the exer- 
cises of it. Scarcely any one 
spent more time in his study, the 
advantages of which appeared in 
his own improvement, and in his 
preparations for the pulpit; not 
satisfying himself to offer to God 
or his people that which cost him 
nothing.—In his latter years he 
was more than once brought near 
the grave; but, on his people’s 
fervent prayers, he was wonder- 
fully restored. A life prolonged 
beyond his usefulness he feared, 
as the greatest trial; and God 
graciously prevented it. For the 
Lord’s day before his death he 
preached and catechised with 
great vigour, and was confined 
but two days to his bed. In the 
valley of the shadow of death he 
had such a sense of the divine 
presence, as proved a powerful 
cordial for his support. He died 
in May, 1707, aged 77, and was 
the last of the ejected ministers 
in London. After his death, was 
found a solemn and very particu- 
lar form of covenanting with 
God, which may be seen in the 
memoirs of his life, prefixed to 
his Body of Divinity, whence the 
above aceount is extracted. 

ORTON. 
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SURVEY OF NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. 


(Concluded from p. 412.) 


To suggest those things which 
are necessary to the frosferiiy 
of our churches, was specified as 
one design of this Survey. 
This design has, in a measure, 


been already accomplished. For 
we cannot mention prevailing 
disorders, without making it 
manifest, in every instance, what 
the welfare of Zion requires. 
If the want of Christian piety in 
church members ; if the decline 


of gospel discipline ; if the -in- 


difference of churches respect- 
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ing the character and theologic- 
al opinions of ministers ;_ if the 
neglect or abuse of catechetical 
instruction, and the growing 
contempt of creeds, are all evils 
of alarming magnitude, and of 
destructive tendency ; then their 
removal is highly important to 
the good of the churches. The 
welfare of Zion requires, that 
the character of nominal Chris- 
tians, in general, be reformed, 
and that more care be used for 
the future in the admission of 
church met:abers; that faithful 
discipline in its various branches 
be revived ; that churches ex- 
ercise proper vigilance respect- 
ing the religious character and 
sentiments of their ministers, 
and be strictly attentive to the 
duty of catechising ; and, final- 
ly, that confessions of faith be 
restored to that use, which 1s 
agreeable to Christian wisdom, 
and which experience has shown 
to be so advantageous to the 
cause of truth. 

But there is one thing, which 
seems to claim a more distinct 
consideration, that is, @ com/pre- 
hensive flan, designed to forward 
all wise and promising measures 
ior the common interest of 
Christianity, especially for the 
good of the churches in this 
Commonwealth. What I in- 
tend is a &2 GENFRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The nature of ministerial asse- 
ciations is so far understood by 
the bulk of people, that there is 
no need of minute description. 
At present it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the object of the pro- 
posed association is, by joint 
consultation and mutual assist- 
ance, to promote the cause of 
Chrisuan truth and holiness. 





Without anticipating the argu 
ments, by which I design to rec- 
ommend this important mea- 
sure, I cannot forbear to express 
wonder, that amy objection 
should ever be raised against it, 
To say the least, what can be 
more unexcefitionable, than for a 
number of gospel ministers, from 
different associations through the 
Commonwealth, to assemble, an- 
nually, for the purpose of inguir- 
ing into the state of the church- 
es; of devising means for the 
fromotion of religion ; of contrib- 
uting to each other’s improve- 
ment, and animating each other te 
duty ? 

But itis my design to state 
several distinct arguments in fa- 
vour of aGENERAL ASSOCIATION 
in Massachusetts. As we pro- 
ceed, the nature of the proposed 
association will more iully ap- 
pear. 

My frst argument in favour 
of a GENERAL ASSOCIATION Will 
be derived from ‘he common 
hrractice of men. The disciples 
of Christ have always been dis- 
posed to form associations, for 
the purpose of promoting the 
interests of rehgion. They have 
found from age to age that, in 
their individual, unassociated 
state, they have not had that in- 
fluence, which union would give 
them. Perceiving the advantage 
of combining their counsels and 
efforts, they have at every period 
united themselves in larger or 
smaller societies, as circum- 
stances have seemed to require. 
Thus they have secured the 
benefit of joint wisdom and re- 
ciprocal aid, and have doubled 
their power to withstand their 
adversaries, and to defend their 
own righteous cause. Time 
would fail, should I attempt te 
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recount the numerous associa- 
tions of Christian ministers, 
which have taken place in differ- 
ent ages, or the multiplied ad- 
vantages which have resulted 
from them. What efficacious 
resistance has ever been made 
against the rising power of 
Christ’s enemies, or what great 
reformation has ever been set 
forward and completed, without 
such a measure as We how rec- 
ommend. 

Notice might here be taken of 
the general assembly of Presby- 
terian ministers in the United 
States; of the general associa- 
tion in Connecticut ; of the gen- 
eral convention in Vermont; 
and of other forms of general 
union among Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Moravians, Methodists, 
&c. who all secure their respec- 
tability and perpetuate their ex- 
istence by similar means. On 
careful inquiry it will appear, 
that the Congregational ministers 
in this Commonwealth are ina 
state of singular disunion. There 
are, indeed, smaller associations, 
which are held in esteem in ev- 
ery part. But every argument, 
which favours these, may be 
urged in support of a general 
association. If it be suitable, 
that a small number of minis- 
ters in the same circle should 
meet to deliberate on the great 
concerns of religion ; why is it 
not suitable, that a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different cir- 
cles, should meet for the same 
purpose ? 

Popish councils, assemblies, 
consistories, &c. which have 
contributed so much to the 
propagation of error and the in- 
jury of the true church, are 
mentioned as objections against 
such associations, as we are how 
No. 11. Vol. II. Rrr 


advocating. But I shall place 
them, as arguments on the oth- 
er side. The friends of error 
would not have been so fond of 
forming themselves into socie- 
ties, had they not known the 
peculiar advantages of union. 
In order to execute their plans 
more readily, and to secure those 
advantages, which they have 
deemed necessary to their tri- 
umph, they have joined them- 
selves together in an unnatural 
league. By acting in union, they 
have vastly increased their influ- 
ence. The enemies of Christian- 
ity have for many years seemed 
peculiarly sensible of the impor- 
tance of combination. The un- 
common boldness which they 
display, and the strength and 
success, which they have ob- 
tained, are in a great measure 
consequences of their union. 
Though they differ in many re- 
spects ; yea, though they have 
no natural bond of amity ; yet 
they are so wise, as to lay aside 
their differences, and to combine 
together for the advantage of 
their cause. Nor is there any 
way, in which we can effectual- 
ly oppose their influence, but by 
zealous co-operation. Their 
union calls for union in us. A 
holy confederacy among minis- 
ters and Christians would soon 
weaken their growing power. 
If the Congregational clergy in 
this state would form themselves 
into a harmonious body, their 
influence would be sensibly felt. 
Their adversaries dread the 
light, which would shine forth 
from an assembly of faithful 
ministers convened for consulta- 
tion and prayer. The Christian 
cause has a remarkable superior- 


ity over the cause of impiety. 


For whereas there necessarily 
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exist among the wicked radical 
disunion and perpetual interfer- 
ence; there is among Chris- 
tians a real foundation for the 
most cordial and entire harmo- 
ny. Remove fhose wrong af- 
fections, which stand in opposi- 
tion to their prevailing disposi- 
tion, and persuade them to feel 
and act as Christians, and they 
will show that ‘hey are one. As 
far as this union exists, and 
takes a proper direction, the 
church becomes an army with 
banners, which its enemies can- 
not subdue. 

The grand principle, on which 
my reasoning rests, that is, the 
advantage of well regulated 
union, is recognised in the con- 
stitution of all societies. Why 
do men unite themselves togeth- 
er in the social compact, except 
for the manifest advantages 
which arise from it? The ne- 
cessity of coalescence is espe- 
cially felt in times of danger. 
When the alarm of an ap- 
proaching enemy is sounded, 
men, how divided soever before, 
immediately form themselves 
into a body, so that their power, 
which in a disunited state is 
nothing, may be increased and 
rendered invincible by union. 
What could men do against a 
potent, bloodthirsty foe, should 
they continue in a separate, un- 
formed state, and each fight at 
his own door, and according to 
his own discretion? Without a 
better mode of defence than 
this, a whole nation must fall 
before an inconsiderable host. 
But when, or in what circum- 
stances is union more needed, 
than among ministers and Chris- 
tians at the present day? How 
great the strength, how alarm- 
ing the success of the ungodly ! 
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How much has Zion already 
suffered for want of agreement 
among her sons! Let, then, her 
watchmen come together, con- 
sult for her safety and prosperi- 
ty, and unite in action and 
prayer, or her desolation draw- 
eth nigh. 

How do men recognise the 
advantages of union in all branch- 
es of business. They join to- 
gether to promote their success 
in their mercantile, mechanical, 
and literary pursuits. In all, the 
benefits of association are incal- 
¢eulable. But no where can union 
be of such eminent advantage, 
as in religion. Because no where 
else is there a foundation for 
such perfect agreement in the 
great object of pursuit, and in 
the means of obtaining it. 

My second argument in favour 
of a GENERAL ASSOCIATION aris- 
es from the circumstances of the 
times. The gospel ministry in 
this commonwealth is unhappily 
in a very broken, dismembered 
state. In many instances those 
Christian teachers, who are unit- 
edin the love of divine truth, 
and fervently engaged in the 
cause of the Redeemer, are es- 
tranged from each other in affec- 
tion, and filled with mutual pre- 
judices. Now let each party 
flatter themselves as they please, 
this must be recorded to the 
shame of the ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, as long as the gospel 
abides in the land. Their dis- 
cord is productive of aggravated 
evils. It bars them from the 
comfort and advantage of mutual 
intercourse and confidence. It 
weakens their hands, and con- 
tracts their usefulness. In their 
present state of separation and 
estrangement, what power have 
they to prosecute any measure 
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for the general interest of 
Christ’s kingdom, or even for 
each other’s edification ? People 
take notice of their variance, and 
not only deride them, but be- 
come hardened against religion.” 
Their minds are unsettled res- 
pecting Christianity, by the dis- 
agreement of those, who are au- 
thorized to teach it. 

Now how desirable it is, that 
the scattered fragments of the 
Congregational ministry in this 
state be collected & joined togeth- 
er in the bonds of Christian love? 
Who that has the spirit of Christ, 
does not devoutly wish it ? What 
a serious attempt for union ought 
the present state of the ministry 
to excite ? 

The state of our churches 
will add to the strength of the 
argument. When the whole 
number of professors is compar- 
atively so small, and even among 
them the spirit of picty is sunk 
so low ; what can be more rea- 
sonable, or promise more exten- 
sive good, than for ministers, 
who have the interest of religion 
at heart, to meet together in the 
name of Christ, and deliber- 
ate on measures for Zion’s wel- 
fare? Is it not plainly necessary, 
that something be done to ad- 
vance the cause of holiness, and 
to avert impending judgments ? 
And can it be expected, that God 
will save and prosper the church, 
without employing the wisdom 
and diligence of his servants? If 
they were agreed among them- 
selves, and would perform as 
much as possible of God’s work, 
with unanimity ; they would 
possess far greater ability to do 
good. Their instructions would 
have a sacred influence with the 


* See Baxter’s Reformed Pastor. 


people ; their office would be 
respected, their religion honour- 
ed, and their divine Master ador- 
ed. What a blessed contrast to 
the present state of things would 
be presented, if a general union 
should take place among evan- 
gelical ministers in this com- 
monwealth. 

This argument for a general 
association will be still further 
strengthened, when we attend to 
the number, skill, and activity of 
Zion’s enemies. How are they 
multiplied, who rise up against 
the truth? Was there ever a 
time, when the foes of Christ 
were more numerous, or when 
they showed more resolution and 
boldness, assumed a greater va- 
riety of shapes, or were more 
elated with success ? With them 
it is aday of exploits. They 


have had famous leaders, and ob- | 


tained signal victories. They 
seem inspired with unyielding 
courage and perseverance. If 
unsuccessful in one way, they 
still repair to another, and are 
never weary of exertion. When 
every other method fails, they 
know how to take advantage of 
division among the servants of 
Christ. Animated by so much 
appearance of this at the present 
day, as well as by other circum- 
stances which fire their zeal, 
they have taken’a most daring 
posture, and appear resolved, by 
open and by secret means, to 
make one great effort for general 
and final triumph, Behold the en- 
emy thus coming in like a desola- 
ting flood upon us. Let us throw 
away all prejudice and strife, 
combine our influence and lift 
up the standard of the Lord 
against them. 

I argue, thirdly, from the gen- 
uine spirit of Christianity, This 
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argument, addressed to the piety 
of Christ’s ministers, calls for 
attentive and prayerful conside- 
ration. All those Scriptures, 
which require ministers to love 
one another, to live in peace and 
unity, and to seek each other’s 
edification and the general inter- 
est of the church, implicitly re- 
quire attention to all the means, 
by which their love, edification, 
and unity, as ministers, and the 
general interest of the church 
may be advanced. And if it ap- 
pear, that a general association 
of ministers in this State is one 
of those means; who can hesi- 
tate with respect to duty ‘ 
But this argument may be 
considered in a different view. 
Christianity is the religion of 
love. Love to God, which is the 
sum of Christian goodness, nat- 
urally excites in his people, es- 
pecially in his ministers, a pious 
solicitude for his glory and cause. 
Governed by that affection, they 
will frequently and earnestly in- 
quire, how Christ’s church pros- 
pers in different parts, what are 
the measures and instruments of 
his enemies, and in what way 
his friends can best subserve his 
glory and the welfare of his king- 
dom. Such was the practice of 
the apostles. Their care and la- 
bour were not confined to one 
place. The general interest of 
the church constantly occupied 
their thoughts. Wherever they 
were, they never lost sight of 
this object. They sent to the 
churches to know their faith. 
They travelled to distant parts, 
that they might learn what was 
the state of the saints, and might 
join with them in consultation 
and prayer for the success of 
their common cause. Primitive 
Christians loved one. another. 
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They often met together ta en- 
joy free conversation, to seek a 
more perfect acquaintance with 
each other, to mingle their joys 
and their sorrows, and to pro- 
mote, as far as possible, each 
other’s usefulness and comfort. 
If we are governed by the Chris- 
tian spirit, we shall studiously 
imitate the conduct of the primi- 
tive saints. 

Christianity is the religion of 
candour and forbearance. Under 
its benignant influence, gospel 
ministers will compassionate 
each. other’s weaknesses; and 
will endeavour to correct each 
other’s errors, to improve each 
other’s knowledge and grace, 
and to walk together as far as they 
are agreed, 

Christianity is the religion of 
freace. Though it is made the 
occasion of kindling a fire on the 
earth ; it must surely be ex- 
pected to promote peace among 
its friends. If gospel ministers 
do not perfectly agree in senti- 
ment; let them lay aside their 
envyings and jealousies, and 
come together with conciliating 
hearts, consulting how to man- 
age their differences so as not to 
injure the Christian cause, nor 
discredit the great truths, which 
they all profess to own. It is 
not to be expected, that Chris- 
tian ministers will give up their 
opinions any farther than an en- 
lightened understanding and 
conscience direct. But it is to 
be expected that those who love 
the peace of Jerusalem, will 
meekly and kindly explain their 
sentiments to each other, and 
endeavour to discover in what, 
and how far they can harmonize. 
Although they are in earnest to 
defend their own peculiar senti- 
ments by fair reasoning; they 
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must prefer the whole of Chris- 
tianity before a part, and be care- 
ful not to hinder the common 
cause. Peacemakers reject and 
abhor that conceit of unquiet 
spirits, that the interest of relig- 
ion depends wholly on those 
opinions, which distinguish them 
from others. “They weep over 
the wounds of the church, and 
long for its healing; and will, 
therefore, most cordially encour- 
age every pacific measure. The 
real mother is not willing that 
her child should be divided. The 
real Christian pastor ardently de- 
sires the common peace and pros- 
perity of the church, and would 
not have the whole building en- 
dangered rather than that one nail 
or fin should be driven otherwise 
than he chooses .* 

Christianity is the religion of 
humility. They, who possess its 
spirit, will not entertain undue 
confidence in their own opinions 
or goodness. They prefer oth- 
ers before themselves. In diffi- 
cult cases, they wish for the ad- 
vice and assistance of their breth- 
ren. The servants of Christ 
feel their need of one another. 
Young ministers might derive 
special advantage from an associ- 
ation with these, who are more 
experienced. And few minis- 
ters have such inconsiderable tal- 
ents, that they may not some- 
times improve the wisest. They 
who are endued with the most 
shining parts, if they are humble, 
will not think themselves above 
the need of assistance, but will 
earnestly desire the counsel and 
friendship of others. If any 
consider their knowledge and vir- 
tue so eminent, as to raise them 
above the need of their brethren, 


* Reformed Pastor. 


that very consideration may be 
urged to show, that their breth- 
ren need them. Let them, there- 
fore, come forward, and furnish 
their supply of gifts for the good 
of the whole. 

Before closing this paper, jus- 
tice seems to require, that the 
principal objections against a 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION in this 
state should be briefly noticed. 

1. Itis asked, What valuable 
furfiose canit answer ? What ob- 
ject can be attained sufficiently im- 
frortant to justify such a meas- 
ure ? 

In reply, I would ask, what 

more valuable purposes can be 
mentioned, than those, which a 
general association is calculated 
to accomplish ? What more im- 
portant objects can be sought, 
than the union, the improvement, 
and the usefulness of gospel min- 
isters, and the prosperity of the 
churches ? Who can charge with 
excess the most vigorous efforts 
to obtain these objects? In such 
a cause, what expense of time 
and labour, what fervency of 
prayer can be thought extrava- 
gant ? 
2. It is said, that the discord- 
ant ofitnions, which prevail among 
the clergy of Massachusetts, frre- 
clude the frossibility of haffry un- 
ton and useful coofieration ; and, 
therefore, that it is best they 
should continue as they are, and 
be content to do what good they 
can in their own circles. 

Reply. It is by no means ex- 
pected, that the GENERAL asso- 
craTi1on will embrace the whole 
Congregational clergy in Massa- 
chusetts. It is not to be disguis- 
ed that those, who have laid the 
foundation of the proposed un- 
ion, have voted, that the doctrines 
of Christianity, as they are gener- 
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ally expressed in ihe Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, be admitted as 
articles of faith, and as the basis 
ef union. The door is open for 
the admission of those minis- 
ters, who, with all their minor 
differences, receive what are call- 
ed THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE, 
Now with respect to such minis- 
ters, the objection, above stated, 
may be satisfactorily answered in 
two ways. first. There is no 
difference of opinion among 
them, which need to prevent 
brotherly love, or interrupt min- 
isterial fellowship. As this 1s, 
in one way or another, granted 
by all, no pains will be taken 
to prove it. Secondly, A gener- 
al association is of all methods 
the most likely to lessen the dil- 
ference of opinion among the 
orthodox clergy, and to termi- 
nate forever that spirit of jeal- 
ousy and variance, which has so 
Jong disturbed them. A little 
knowledge of mankind is sufh- 
cient to convince us, that the 
present state of separation, dis- 
tance, and reserve, tends to in- 
crease, rather than to remove 
their discord in matters of faith. 
If their discord is an evil; if 
an increasing harmony among 
them is a blessing worthy to be 
sought; let them come togeth- 
er, and see each other’s face. 
With respect to every point in 
debate, let them fully explain 
their different terms and appre- 
hensions, and engage in the 
most open and friendly discus- 
sion. Let them strive to com- 
municate and to receive light, to 
disclose lurking errors, and to 
confirm the common faith. Let 
them jointly defend that scheme 
of truth, and jointly promote 
that experimental religion, which 
is precious to them ail; and let 
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them unite in fervent prayer to 
the Author of light and love, 
Such means, perseveringly used, 
have never been in vain. The 
truth is not covered with a yei} 
which cannot be taken away ; 
nor are the hearts of gospel min- 
isters incapable of being melio- 
rated by light, and warmed, with 
brotherly affection, 

3. It is said, that.such assem. 
blies of clergymen naturally go 
into notions of ecclestastical fiower, 
and aspire after an unchristian 
domination, 

Reply. It is acknowledged, 
that this hag been the case in 
former times. . But how much 
soever the influence of ministe- 
rial associations or assemblies 
has been abused; this is no ar- 
gument against employing them 
for wise and benevolent purpo- 
ses. Suppose a particular cler- 
gyman has taken advantage of 
his superior influence to trample 
on his brethren, and to infringe 
the privileges of the churches, 
Does this prove that ministerial 
influence is in itself an evil, or 
that it may not be made subser- 
vient to the best purposes ? How 
often has civil authority been 
abused? Yet who will pretend 
that this is a reason why it 
should not be supported ? This 
well illustratés the subject before 
us, if we carefully remember, 
that ministerial or Christian in- 
fluence is, properly, the influence 
of truth, of wisdom, and of prayer. 
In this sense, the influence of 
ministers is as necessary to the 
welfare of the church, as civil 
authority is to the interests of 
civil society. With what pro- 
priety can evangelical ministers 
be suspected of aspiring after ec- 
clesiastical dominion, because 
they endeavour, by union and 
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joint consultation, to increase’ 
their knowledge, their piety, and 
their usefulness, and to advance 
the good of Christ’s kingdom ? 
The ministry in this State, pre- 
cluded from wealth and power, 
have no opportunity,and it is be- 
lieved, no inclination to obtain 
any influence, but that of truth 
and goodness. Animated by the 
spirit of Christianity, and taught 
by the experience of past ages, 
they will, we doubt not, seasona- 
bly and watchfully guard the 
proposed general union against 
every pernicious tendency. 

4, It is further urged by way 
of objection, that a general asso- 
ciation in distinction from the gen- 
eral Convention is needless, and, 
without the afiftrobation of that 
body, would be dangerous. Jeal- 
ousies, ahimosities, and obloquies 
are apprehended, as the natural 
consequences. 

Reply. No objection of this 
kind can be reasonably urged, 
unless the general association in- 
terfere with the business of the 
Convention. But the slightest 
examination will show, that there 
is no interference. ‘The busi- 
ness of Convention is highly im- 
portant ; but it must be very re- 
stricted. So various are the ob- 
jects of attention on that public 
occasion, and so small is the 
number of ministers commonly 
present, that little information 
can be obtained respecting the 
state of the churches, and little 
can be done for the general in- 
terests of religion. How can 
the most ardent friend of Con- 
vention be dissatisfied, if minis- 
ters, still maintaining their con- 
nexion with that body, think it 
proper to meet at a different 
time, and for different purposes ; 
purposes, however, which do not 


infringe the rights, nor diminish 
the usefulness of that respectable 
association. Surely the refusal of 
the Convention to encourage a 
general association was not meant 
to lay any prohibition upon indi- 
viduals. Particular ministers or 
associations have liberty to form 
any ministerial connexion they’ 
choose, provided it be not incon- 
sistent with the charitable object 
of the Convention. Ifany should 
attempt to deprive them of this 
liberty, they would show that 
spirit of domination, a tendency 
to which they so hastily suspect, 
and so resolutely condemn in 
others. 

5. Only one more objection 
will be noted. It has been said, 
that we ought to know beforehand 
not only the outlines of the fropfios- 
ed filan, but tts particular ends, 
rules, &c. in order that we may 
judge whether it is expedient to 
encourage it. 

I observe, in reply, that it does 
not belong to an individual, who 
advocates the gevteral object, to 
enter into all these particulars. 
And if those, who have already 
met with a view toa general as- 
sociation, should proceed at once 
to agree upon an ecclesiastical 
constitution ; it might be thought 
unseasonable and injudicious, and 
prevent, instead of facilitating 
the addition of other associations. 
As it is designed, that the gen- 
eral association shall embrace 
the great body of orthodox min- 
isters in Massachusetts ; it is best 
that they should come together 
for deliberation, and that the 
particular rules adopted, the 
measures to be pursued, and the 
direction given te the whole bu- 
siness should be the result of 
their united wisdom. The great- 
er the number cf discerning, 
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pious characters collected, the 
more likely will they be to de- 
vise a plan, which will pro- 
mote the interests of Christian- 
ity. | 

This, then, is the drift and 
conclusion of the whole. The 
common practice of men, espe- 
cially Christians, the present 
state of the ministry and of the 
churches, and the genuine spirit 
of Christianity are considera- 
tions, which strongly urge toa 
general association in this com- 
monwealth. The objections 
raised against it will not, we con- 
ceive, on candid examination, ap- 
pear of sufficient force to invali- 
date the arguments in its favour. 
The foundation is already laid by 
a respectable number of associa- 
tions in the western counties, 
who have met several times with 
the general union in view, and 
are taking prudent measures to 
facilitate the admission of other 
associations. The proposition 
has been respectfully laid before 
the Convention of Congregation- 
al ministers, who, as a Conven- 
tion, thought it not best to adopt 
any measuresin its favour, though 
a large part, then present, were 
friendly to the object. The way 
is now prepared for the admis- 
sion of particular associations. 
There is nothing to debar any, 
vho receive the great doctrines 
of the reformation. The union 
will take place on a basis, which 
includes all the essential articles 
of the orthodox faith. The next 
annual meeting will be at Wind- 
sor, on the last Wednesday of 
June, 1807. 

Grace, mercy, and fieace from 
God the Father, and the Lord Je- 


sus Christ be with the ministers 
and churches of Massachusetts ! 


PastTor. 
—[— 


PIETY OF PRIMITIVE NEW ENG- 
LAND RULERS. 


Tue piety of the primitive 
rulers of New England is as 
worthy of notice, as the piety of 
the primitive ministers. The 
following directions, extracted 
from “ Instructions for Maj. 
Benjamin Church, commander 
in chief of the Plymouth forces, 
&c. does honour to the religious 
characters of the commissioners 
whose names are undersigned. 

** You are to take effectual care 
that the worship of God be kept 
up in the army, morning and 
evening prayer attended as far 
as may be, and as the emergen- 
cies of your affairs will permit, to 
see that the holy Sabbath be duly 
sanctified. You are to take care 
as much as may be, to prevent 
or punish drunkenness, swear- 
ing, cursing, or such other sins, 
as do provoke the anger of God. 
You are from time to time to 
give intelligence to the Governor 
and Council of Massachusetts or 
Commissioners of the Colonies 
of your proceedings, and the oc- 
currences which may happen, 
and how it shall please the Lord 
to deal with you in this present 
expedition,” &c. 

Tuomas Daxrortu, Pres. 
EvisHa Cookr, 

SaMUEL Mason, 
WILLIAM PITKIN, 
THomas HInKLEy, 

Joun WALLEY. 

Similar directions were given 
by Governors Phipps, Stough- 
ton, and Dudley. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE A- 
TONBMENT. 
i a 3 
In a Series of £etters to a Friend. 
, on 


( Continued from p. 455.) 


LETTER II. 


The Doctrine illustrated, proved, and 
defended from Scripture. 


DEAR SIRy 

Tuat Christ died for sinners 
of mankind is often expressly as- 
serted in the Scriptures. “ When 
we were sinners, Christ died for 
us. He suffered for us in the 
flesh. He laid down his life for 
his sheep.” This is granted by 
all, who bear the name of Chris- 
tians. But some pretend that 
no more may be meant, than 
that Christ died for our benefit, 
as a martyr or witness to the 
truth of the revelation he made 
of the will of God ; as an exam- 
ple of patience, fortitude, and 
charity, under cruel and abusive 
treatment; and that his resur- 
rection might be to us an assur- 
ing evidence of his divine mis- 
sion, and a pledge of the resur- 
rection of the dead. We readily 
acknowledge that the death of 
Christ was designed for our ben- 
efit in these and other respects. 
But this does by no means come 
up to the intended meaning of 
the sacred writers. The phrase, 
here used, properly signifies in 
the original, that Christ died in 
the room and stead of sinners. 
This is evidently the meaning 
of the phrase in Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon; in which he says 
that he would have retained 
Onesimus with him “that 
(imtg cov) in thy stead he might 
minister tome.” That this isthe 
sense, in which Christ died for 
us, that is, as substituted instead 
of those, who. were condemned 
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to die, is ascertained by otir Sa- 
viour’s words. “ The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” A 
ransom is what is given and ac- 
cepted instead of the person ran- 
somed. This ransom was the 
life of Christ, his dying in our 
stead, to save us from that death, 
to which we were condemned 
for our own sins. This ransom 
was given (avr) substituted in- 
stead of the many, who are ran- 
somed by his death. This isthe 
exact import of the words in the 
original Greek, as the great mas- 
ters of that language agree. 
Even the most learned Socinians, 
however reluctantly, have seem- 
ed at least to acknowledge this ; 
though they have taken much 
fruitless pains to evade the plain 
and obvious consequence. 

The words of the apostle are 
no less determinate. ‘“ He gave 
himself (avrsAvreev) a vicarious 
ransom.” The expression is re- 
markable, and exceedingly em- 
phatical. Christ gave himself, 
his life, a ransom, a price of re- 
demption. This implies that 
his death was instead of that of 
the redeemed. But the expres- 
sion is strengthened, by its being 
termed a vicarious or substituted 
ransom for (uxt) instead of all the 
redeemed. May it not now be 
taken for proved, that, according 
to the Scriptures, Christ died in 
the room of sinners, that by his 
vicarious sufferings and death he 
might ransom or redeem them 
from death, to which as sinners 
they were liable, and justly con- 
demned. 

Farther ; the Scriptures teach 
us that “death is the wages of 
sin,’ that is, its deserved and 
threatened punishment. It was 
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sin, that brought death into the 
yorld. It is sin, that has sub- 
jected all mankind to that con- 
demnation, to redeem or ransom 
them from which, Christ died in 
their room and stead. No one 
is liable to receive the wages or 
punishment of sin, unless it be 
for sin, as the meritorious cause. 
Now it is certain that, when 
Christ died in owr stead to ran- 
som us from death, he received 
the wages, or punishment of sin 
in our stead. For what is death, 
the curse of the law, but the pun- 
ishment of sin ? Christ did de in 
our stead, that he might ransom 
us from death. He was madea 
curse, or bore the curse of the 
jaw for us, that is, in our stead, 
that he might redeem us from the 
curse of the law. Itistrue, a 
person may suffer that, which is 
threatened in a law, as a punish- 
ment, and yet not suffer itas a 
punishment. The cutting off 
some member of the body is a le- 
gal punishment for some crimes. 
But, if this be done by a surgeon 
to'stop a gangrene, the patient 
would not suffer it as a punish- 
ment. But Christ, in dying for 
us not only suffered, what was 
threatened as the punishment of 
sin, but he suffered for sin. The 
apostle Peter says that Christ 
suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust. Now, if Christ suffered 
the punishment of sin for sin ; 
if he bore the curse of the law 
for sin, (indeed how could he 
otherwise be subject to the curse, 
and punishment!) how can the 
conclusion be refused, that he 
was punished for sin’ How can 
a person’s being punished be 
more accurately and logically ex- 
pressed, than by saying he suf- 
fers what is threatened, as the 
punishment of sin, for ein ? 
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Those diyines, who speak of 
Christ, as having suffered the 
punishment of sin, have not on- 
ly “ followed one another,” but 
have also followed the apostles, 
and speak as the oracles of God. 
Ané if Christ suffered the pun- 
ishment of sim for sin, can it be 
denied, that the sin, for which 
he suffered punishment, was im- 
puted to him? Was any one ever 
punished for a crime, unless it 
was imputed to him? But it was 
not for any sin ef his own, that 
Christ received the wages of sin, 
and bore the curse of the law. 
For there was no sin in him. 
He was tempted, as we are, yet 
without sin: He did no sin: 
He did always those things, that 
pleased God, who was ever well 
pleased in his beloved Son. It 
was for our sine that he suffered 
and died, and bore the punish- 
ment due to us. Paul says that 
he died for our sins according to, 
the Scriptures. He was deliver- 
ed unto death for our offences. 
His death was the deserved and 
threatened punishment of our 
sins, and he suffered this pun- 
ishment for our sins. Is not this 
a clear evidence, that our sins 
were imputed, and our guilt 
transferred to him ? 

Of this we have also, I think, 
a farther proof in the 53d chap- 
ter of Isaiah. The prophet, 
speaking of Christ, says, “ He 
hath borne our griefs, and carri- 
ed our sorrows. He was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our iniquities, the 
chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his stripes we 
are healed.” These griefs and 
sorrows are termed ours, because 
deserved by us, and due to us, as 
the wages or punishment of our 
sins, though they were borne by 
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Christ. Since he for our trans- 
gressions and iniquities, as the 
meritorious cause, was wounded, 
bruised, and suffered the punish- 
ment due to us; what can bea 
plainer and more necessary in- 
ference, than that our obligation 
to suffer this punishment was 
transferred to him, and he took 
it on himself; that is, in other 
words, that our guilt was im/ut- 
edtohim. This is also plainly 
expressed in the next verse, 
“the Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquities of us all.’ Our 
sins were not infused into him, 
for in him was no sin, but they 
were faid upon him, judicially 
charged upon him, or as it is ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew, they met 
or rushed upon him. No words 
could better express, what is 
meant by imputation. The pro- 
phet adds, “ he was cut off from 
the earth, (but it was not for 
himself) he was stricken for the 
transgressions of God’s people.” 
The chastisement of our peace 
(by which our peace was made 
with God, or by ‘which our peace 
or happiness was obtained for ps) 
was inflicted upon him; and 
born by him. And again, “ My 
righteous servant shall justify 
} many, for he shal] bear their in- 
iquities,” i.e. bear the guilt, the 
burden, or punishment of them. 
And yet again, “ He bare the 
sins of many.” The guilt of 
these sins must therefore have 
been laid or charged upon him. 
How else could he bear it? And 
yet farther, itis said that “ His 
soul was to be made an offering,” 
a sacrifice of atonement Sor sin, 
and so be substituted in the 
place of sinners, to die in their 
stead, and bear the punishment 
due to them, as was represented 
in atoning sacrifices. 
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The variety of expression, us- 
ed by the prophet on this sub- 
ject, in order to ascertain his 
meaning, and preclude every 
evasion, seems worthy of re- 
mark. But men are not easily 
persuaded to give up a favourite 
hypothesis. Words are often so 
ambiguous and flexible, that in- 
genious critics will bend and ad- 
just them to a different meaning 
from what they most obviously 
express. Yours, 

A Christian of the Ancient School. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM AN 
AGED MINISTER. 

No. 5. 

Dear Sir, 
Wuey my last was broken off, 
I was going to add a hint of pre- 
ferring those writers who do the 
best justice to the Scripture doc- 
trine of the faJl of man, and the 
great revolution it has produced, 
with reference to our moral state ; 
the ground of our hopes toward 
God; the redemption and re- 
covery we want, and I might 
have said, in the whole of our 
religion. For “as one kind of 
regimen (says bishop Sherlock) 
“is adapted to preserve a good 
constitution, and another to re- 
store a broken one,” so it is 
here. A great part of the mis- 
takes, which learned men have 
committed in theelogy, may be 
traced to their not keeping this 
distinction sufficiently in their 
view. And, as when we read 
Pope’s Essay on Man (so strik- 
ing and beautiful in many res- 
pects) we are surprised to find 
not a single hint of a defection 
from primitive rectitude which 
has degraded our species ; so we 
are more or less disappointed in 
many theological writers ; and 
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consequently in their systems at 
large. 

Sometimes, indeed, we meet 
with an extreme in the other 
way ; and man’s depraved condi- 
tion set out with a kind of roman- 
tic extravagance. But this does 
not promote conviction. It di- 
minishes thecredit of the preach- 
er, and raises a prejudice against 
the truth. Happy the student 
by whom the straight line marked 
by the simple doctrine of Revela- 
tion, is well distinguished, and 
well kept.— Iam, &c, 


My dear Sir, No. 6. 

WHEN I think of you, an idea 
occurs afresh, which, though 
very simple, I have often thought 
might be of great use for every 
student in theology, viz. that of 
afifilying chiefly to the very heart 
of it—I mean to include all 
which relates to that conviction 
of sin, which is preparatory to 
real religion ; the mistakes and 
the dangers, to which the awak- 
ened are exposed ; the directions 
suitable for them; the source 
from which theirencouragements 
should be derived; the views 
and the submissions, they must 
be brought to :—after these the 
nature of true conversion; the 
difference between common and 
effectual operations of the Di- 
vine Spirit on the minds of men ; 
the specific nature of saving 
faith, repentance unto life, true 
love to God, and love to man in 
its distinct branches ; the dis- 
tinguishing nature of Christian 
hope, joy, humility, self-denial, 
every grace; and evangelical! 
obedience at large. 

In these the life and substance 


.of theology seem emphatically 


to consist. And yet it often 
happens, that preachers of con- 


siderable talents appear not toe 
have bestowed a due proportion 
of their time upon them :—The 
outlines perhaps have had some 
justice done to them, but the 
interior has been too much post- 
poned. 

Upon this last branch of in- 
quiry, I think you will find as 
much in President Edwards, on 
Religious Affections, as in any 
author I have seen; and as able 
and thorough an examination of 
the Scriptures. Iam, &c. 

(Zo be continued.) 


—2. +a 


THE DECALOGUE. No.10. 


TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

‘* Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife, nor his man-ser- 
vant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that 
is thy neighbour’s.” 

No nation can produce a sys-: 
tem of moral and religious pre- 
cepts so perfect as that which 
was given to Israel from Mount 
Sinai. It will bear the strictest 
examination, and when reduced 
to practice it preserves us in the 
way of holiness. The apostate 
Emperor knew this, but anxious 
to find defects, where none exist, 
he could only say, that the law 
contains things too stmpile and too 
trite for so high an _ ortgin. 
What he says in detraction, is a 
high eulogium. Itadmits, without 
designing it, that the law is ac- 
commodated to the meanest un- 
derstanding, and thus answers 
the great purpose of instructing 
and reforming mankind. Our 
duty to God and to man is here 
brought into one point of view. 
The system is pure and com- 
plete. Formed on this model, 
a religious and useful race would 
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arise venerating Jehovah’s name, 
and seeking the welfare of fel- 
low creatures. 

The tenth commandment * is 
placed as the fence of all the rest. 
‘The apostle’s reference to it, 
(Rom. vii. 7, 8.) shows that it 
comprises the utmost spirituali- 
ty of the law; and it is a perpet- 
ual confutation of all those sys- 
tems, by which the outward, 
gross crime is considered as the 
only violation of each command. 
We are here expressly, and in 
the most forcible language, pro- 
hibited so much as to desire what 
is withheld from us by the com- 
mand or providence of God: 
and so far from levelling proper- 
ty, or seizing violently on our 
neighbour’s possessions, we may 
not so much as at all hanker af- 
ter them. The most secret 
wish for another man’s wife vio- 
lates this precept: but to desire 
an union with an unmarried wo- 
man, only becomes sinful when 
it is excessive, and when it is not 
submitted to the will of God, if 
he render it impracticable. We 
may desire that part of a man’s 
property, which he is inclined to 
dispose of, if we mean to obtain 
it only on equitable terms: but 
what he chooses to keep, we may 
not covet. The poor man may 
desire moderate relief from the 
rich: but he must not covet his 
affluence, nor repine even if he 
do not relieve him. Men, ex- 
posed to equal hazards, may a; 
gree to a proportionable contri- 
bution to him who suffers loss ; 
for it accords with the law of love 
to help the distressed. This 
exculpates insurance, when fair- 
ly conducted. But every species 
of gaming originates from an un- 
due desire and hope of increas- 
ing our property, by proportion- 


ably impoverishing other men ; 
and is therefore a direct viola- 
tion of this law. Public gaming, 
by lotteries, so far from being 
less criminal than other species 
of that vice, is the worst of them 
all: for it abets and sanctions, 
as far as example and con- 
currence can do it, a practice 
which opens the door to every 
species of fraud and villany ; 
which is pregnant with the most 
extensive evils to the communi 
ty and to individuals ; which sel- 
dom fails annually to bring sev- 
eral to an untimely end by sui- 
cide or the sentence of the law ; 
which unsettles an immense 
multitude from the honest em- 
ployments of their station, to run 
in quest of imaginary wealth ; 
and which exposes them to man- 
ifold temptations, unfits them for 
returning to their usual mode of 
life, and often materially in- 
jures their circumstances, breaks 
their spirits, sours their tempers, 
and excites the worst passions of 
which they are susceptible. In- 
deed, the evils, political, moral, 
and religious, of lotteries are too 
glaring to be denied even by 
those who plead xecessity for 
continuing them ; and too nu- 
merous to be recapitulated in 
this place. Can it therefore con- 
sist with the law of God, “ Thou 
shalt not covet,” or with the 
character of a Christian, to con- 
cur in such an iniquitous and in- 
jurious system, from a yain de- 
sire of irregular gain? Whatev- 
er argument proves it unlawful 
for two or three men to cast lots 
for asum of money, or to game 
in any other way, much more 
strongly concludes against a mil-+ 
lion of persons gaming publicly 
by a lottery for a month or six 
weeks together, to the stagna- 
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tion in great measure of every 
other business : whilst the gain 
made by government and by in- 
dividuals, from the stakes depos- 
ited with them, renders it as im- 
prudent, as it is sinful in the ad- 
venturers ; for every individual 
stakes three to two on an even 
chance, if a covetous appeal to 
Providence may be called chance. 
(Proy. xvi. 35. Even Jontines 
seem not wholly excusable, as 
they constitute a kind of compli- 
cated wager about longevity, to 
be decided by Providence in fa- 
vour of the syrvivors ; and myst 
therefore partake of the nature 
of other games ofchance. Cov- 
eting other men’s property con- 
trary to the law of loye, and en- 
riching the suryivors, commonly 
at the expense of the relatives 
of the deceased, are intimately 
connected with them: whilst 
they lead men into strong temp- 
tations secretly to wish the death 
of others, for the sake of advan- 
tages, which they inordinately 
desire and irreguiarly pursue. In 
fine, discontent, distrust, love of 
wealth, pleasure, and grandeur, 
desire of change, the habit of 
wishing, and every inordinate 
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affection, are the evils here pro- 
hibited ; and. we know them to 
be the sources of all other crimes, 
and of man’s misery. And 
the command requires modera- 
tion in respect of all worldly 
things, submission to God, ac. 
quiescence in his will, love to his 
commands, and a reliance on him 
for the de?/y supply of all our 
wants, as he sees good. This is 
right and reasonable, fit for God 
to command, and profitable for 
man to ohey, the very temper 
and felicity of heaven itself: but 
it is so contrary to the disposi- 
tion of our heart by nature, and 
so superior to the actual attain- 
ment of the best Christians on 
earth, that it is very difficult to 
persuade men in general, that 
God requires such perfection ; 
still more difficult to satisfy them, 
that it is indispensable to the hap- 
piness of rational creatures ; and 
most difficult of all to convince 
them that every thing inconsist- 
ent with, or short of, this zs s/n ; 
that it deserves the wrath of 
God, and cannot be taken away, 
except by the mercy of God, 
thro’ the atonement of Christ.”* 

PHILOLOGOS 





Seicctions. 


TNE EFFECTS OF TEMPORIZING 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CON- 
DUCT OF ERASMUS. 


(Continued from page 424.) 


“ THERE was at this time a 
certain preacher at Constance, 
who consulted Erasmus by Bot- 
zem, how the reformation might 
best be advanced. Erasmus an- 


swered, that they who imagined 
themselves to have as great abil- 
ities for settling those Christian 
truths, which concern all men 
and all times, as they had. fora 
theological compotation, or a lit- 
tle scholastic dispute, were in- 
finitely mistaken. ‘Truth, says 
he, is efficacious and invincible, 
but it must be dispensed with 
evangelical prudence. For my- 


* Scott’s Commentaries. 
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self, I so abhor divisions, and so 
love concord, that I fear, if an 
occasion presented itself I should 
sooner give up a part of truth, 
than disturb the public peace. 

‘ But the mischief is, that a 
man cannot thus give up truth, 
without running into falsehood, 
and assenting to things, which 
he doth not believe. For a man 
cannot judge that to be right, 
which his own reason pronounces 
to be false, only because over- 
bearing persons attack the truth 
with more vehemence, than he 
chooseth to employ in defence 
of it, and are the majority and 
the stronger party. Besides, 
when such enemies to reason 
and to religion perceive that a 
man will not have the courage 
to defend his opinions at all ex- 
tremities, which Erasmus con- 
fessed to be his own disposition, 
they never fai! to take advantage 
of him, to oppress him, and to 
run him down, well knowing 
that nothing is necessary to ac- 
complish their purposes besides 
stubbornness, clamour, impu- 
dence, and violence. And so 
spiritual tyranny, being once 
erected, would endure forever, 
and gain strength and stability. 
Concord and peace are unques- 
tionably valuable blessings ; but 
yet not to be purchased at the 
expense of truth and liberty, 
Which are infinitely more esti- 
mable than a sordid tranquillity 
beneath the yoke of falsehood 
and arbitrary dominion. Be- 
neath this yoke the Christian re- 
public becomes a mere faction 
of poltroons, solicitous about en- 
joying the present, and neglect- 
ing every thing that is laudable 
under the pretext of preserving 
the peace. Such would have 
been the present state of Chris- 


tianity, if the pacific “scheme of 
Erasmus had beefi received and 
pursued. Divisions, it must be 
owned, do much harm; _ yet 
they have at least produced this 
good, that the truth of the gos- 
pel, and a Christian liberty, 
which acquiesceth only in the 
decisions of Jesus Christ, are 
not entirely banished from the 
face of the earth, as they would 
have been without those strug- 
gles of our ancestors. They 
lave produced no small service 
to the memory of Erasmus him- 
self, who, having his works con- 
demned by theological cabals, 
and mangled by inquisitions, 
which struck out the most valu- 
able part of his writings, would 
have been stigmatized and pro- 
scribed through all ages, if a par- 
ty had not risen up in Europe 
and also amongst his own counh- 
trymen, which willingly forgives 
him his weaknesses and irre§o- 
lution, for the sake of his useful 
labours, philological and theolo- 
gical ; and hath restored to him 
a second life and recommended 
him to the Christian world, by 
an elegant and faithful edition of 
all his works. 

* But let us hear some more 
of his advice. ‘ This preacher, 
says he, who certainly is a wor- 
thy man, will do more service to 
the gospel, the honour of which 
we all have at heart, if he takes 
care to join the prudence of the 
evangelical serpent to the sim- 
plicity of the evangelical dove. 
Let him essay it; and then let 
him condemn my counsel, if he 
finds it not to be salutary.’ 

-* Alas ! experience hath 


taught the Christian world, that 
this same serpentine prudence 
served to make falsehood trium- 
phant. It was even easy to fore- 
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see it, since this wisdom consist- 
ed only in submitting to that 
faction, which was the most 
powerful and the most obstinate. 

“ Erasmus entertained some 
hopes, that his old friend and 
school fellow Adrian VI. would 
do some good as he testifies in 
this letter: but, says he, ‘if I 
should be mistaken in this, I 
will not be factious. As to the 
preacher’s last question, are we 
to abandon and give up the 
whole gospel! I reply; they 
may be said to abandon the gos- 
pel, who defend it in an improp- 
er manner. Besides ; with what 
reserve and slow caution did our 
Lord himself discover his doc- 
trine !’ 

“‘ All this in some sense may 
be right ; but then ou: Saviour 
never said any thing contrary to 
the truth; and when the time 
was come for it, he laid down 
his life in confirmation of it ; 
which is more than Erasmus is 
inclined to do, as he himself 
frankly confesseth. Itcannot be 
called defending the gospel to re- 
fer it to the arbitration of a set of 
Ecclesiastics, whom all the world 
knew to be either ill instructed, 
or ill disposed, or both.” 

We may add in a future No. 
a letter from Luther to Eras- 
mus in the year 1524, which 
sets in a striking light, the dif- 
ferent characters of those two 
great men. 


The following is taken from a dis- 
course entitled, 4 most faithful 
sermon preached before King Edward 
VI. and his most honourable Counsell, 
in his Court at Westminster, by the 
Reverend father M. Hugh Latimer. 
An.1550. It pointedly exposes the 
fully of those, who attributed the 


civil discord of the preceding sum- 

mer to the preaching ef Protestants. 

The orthography of the age is re. 

tained. 

“ Bur here is now an argument 
to prove the matter against the 
preachers. Here was preachin 
against covetousnes all the last 
yeare in Lent, and the next som. 
mer followed rebellion: Zrgo, 
preaching against covetousnes 
was the cause of the rebellion. 
A goodly argument. Here now 
I remember an argument of mais- 
ter Moore’s, which he bringeth 
in a booke, that he made against 
Biiney,* and here by the way I 
will tell you a mery toy. Mais- 
ter Moore was once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to 
try out, if it might be, what was 
the cause of Goodwin sandes, and 
the shelfe, that stopped up Sand- 
wich haven. Thether cometh 
maister Moore, and calleth the 
countrye afore him, such as were 
thought to be men of experience, 
and men that could in likelihode 
best certify him of that matter, 
concerning the stopping of Sand- 
wich haven. Among others came 
in before him an olde man with 
a white head, and one that was 
thought to be little less than an 
hundereth years olde. When 
maister Moore saw this aged man, 
he thought it expedient to heare 
him say his minde in this mat- 
ter (for being so olde a man it 
was likely that he knew most of 
any man in that presence & com- 
pany.) So maister Moore called 
this olde aged man unto him, and 
sayd: father (sayd he) tell me if 
ye can what is the cause of this 
great arising of the sandes and 
shelves here about this haven, 


-* Bilney was a Protestant writer, by 
the perusal of whose writings, Lati- 
mer was converted from popery. 
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the which stop it up that no 
shippes can arrive here? Ye are 
the eldest man that I can espie 
in all this company, so that if any 
man can tell any cause of it, ye 
of likelihode can say most in it, 
or at leastwise more than any 
man here assembled. Yea for- 
sooth good maister (quod this olde 
man) for I am well nigh an hun- 
dreth years olde, and no man 
here in this company any thing 
heare unto mine age. Well 
then (quod maister Moore) how 
say you in this matter? What 
thinke ye to be the cause of 
these shelves and flattes, that 
stoppe up Sandwiche haven? 
Forsooth syr (quod he) lam an 
olde man, I think that Zenterton 
steefile is the cause of Goodwin 
sandes. For I aman old man 
syr (quod he) and I may remem- 
ber the building of Zenterton stee- 
file, and 1 may remember when 
there was no steeple at all there, 
and before that Tenterton steeple 
was in building, there was no 
manner of speaking of any flattes 
or sandes, that stopped the haven, 
and therefore I thinke that Ten- 
terton steeple is the cause of the 
destroying and decaying of Sand- 
wich haven. And even so to my 
purpose is preaching of God’s 
worde the cause of rebellion, as 
Tenterton steeple was the cause, 
that Sandwich haven is decayed. 
And is not this a gaye matter, 
that such should be taken for 
great wise men, that will thus 
reason against the preacher of 
God’s worde!” 


ENE 
—_——_ - — 


THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


Forc’d from home and all its pleasure, 
Afric’s coast 1 left forlorn, 

To increase a stranger’s treasure 
O’er the raging billows borne. 


Trt 


No. 11. Vol. II. 


The Negro’s Complaint. 
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Men from England bought and sold 
me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold, 
But, though theirs they have enrol?d 
me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are England’s rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, me to task. 


Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim ; 
Skin may differ, but affection 
Dwells in black and white the same. 


Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 


Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards, 

Think how many backs have smarted, 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


Is there, as you sometimes tell us, ee 
Is there One who reigns on high? 

Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 


Ask him if your knotted scourges, ' 
Fetters, blood extorting screws, At 
Are the means which duty urges f 
Agents of his will to use. Lo 
we 

Hark ! he answers ; wild tornadoes | 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, rs 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, f 


Are the voice with which he speaks. 


He foreseeing what vexation 
Afric’s sons should undergo ; 
Fix’d their tyrants’ habitations, 
Where his whirlwinds answer—No. 


By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks receiv’d the chain ; 
By the mis’ries which we tasted, 
Crossing in your barks, the main ; 


By our sufferings since you bro’t us 
To the man-degrading mart, 

All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart. 


Deem our nation brutes no longer, 
Till some reason you shall find, 

Worthier of regard and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 
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Slaves of gold ! whose sordid deal- 
ings, 
Tarnish all your boasted pow’rs, 


[ April, 


Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours, 
Cowper. 





a EE 





Kiscellanesus, 


For the Panoplist. 


ON THE STATE OF LITERATURE 
IN NEW.ENGLAND. 


(Continued from p. 473.) 


In the Colleges of New Eng- 
land a change is observable, and 
one which will appear of no 
small moment to the friends of 
sound erudition. The severer 
studies have regained that 
ground, which a number of 
years since, they were forced to 
abandon to that light and frothy 
stuff, which, under a hundred 
names, our booksellers’ shops 
were pouring upon the public. 
‘The taste was lately to reject the 
study of the languages, and the 
mathematics, as fit only for ped- 
ants and laborious plodders, aml 
totally beneath the attention of a 
man of genius. ‘The student’s 
library was a strange medley of 
extracts, compilations, and a- 
bridgements, plays, travels, and 
romances, which, however they 
might have become the chamber 
of a fine lady, suffered not a lit- 
tle, when compared with the clas- 
sical dignity of their predeces- 
sors. Now the tables are turn- 
ed. ‘ Scholars may be found who 
are not ashamed to confess that 
they derive great pleasure from 
the perusal of the ancient classics. 
It would now be no discredit to 
own one’s self delighted with 
Xenophon, or Longinus, or to 
believe that, for accurate views of 


human nature, a just account of 
heathen morality, or an example 
of what the human mind can per- 
form, Cicero stands almost with- 
out a rival. The Mathematics, 
also, which had been ‘exiled 
without a hearing, have been re- 
called, and enjoy nearly their 
former elevated situation. In 
short, a very great change is 
visible in our higher seminaries 
of learning, from superficial to 
solid studies, from those which 
are frivolous and effeminate, to 
those which nerve the man for 
vigorous action. 

It ought not to be passed in 
silence, that inferior schools have 
here been set on a more respect- 
able footing, than, perhaps, in a- 
ny other quarter of the world. 
The Legislatures of some of the 
New England States have man- 
ifested a truly paternal regard 
toward the education of all the 
children in the community. 
And so extensively is this bless- 
ing spread, that few might not, 
if disposed, acquire a knowledge 
sufficient to transact the ordinary 
business of life, to enjoy much 
satisfaction in the perusal of 
salutary books, and to become 
useful citizens of a free country. 

We may alsocongratulate our- 
selves that the philosophical jar- 
gon, which made so much noise 
a few years since, and threatened 
to turn the literary and moral 
world upside down, has fallen in- 
to the most pointed neglect and 
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contempt.. Nobody now rears 
those works which were pre- 
tended to be unanswerable in fa- 
vour of the New Philosophy. 
Infidels themselves do not trou- 
ble their heads about them. As 
they were equally unintelligible 
to the learned and ignorant, the 
elevated and humble, they are 
quietly gone jnto oblivion, with- 
out leaying friends enough to 
mourn their loss. This might 
have been augured to be their 
end, even in the full run of their 
popularity ; for the great body 
ef mankind will never be pre- 


vailed upon, for any considerable’ 


length of time, to read what they 
do not understand, and what af- 
fords not the least nourishment 
to their minds. ‘Those who ever 
did peruse the works, to which I 
refer, with much attention, were 
influenced by motives very sim- 
ilar to those by which Dr. John- 
son represents the English pop- 
ulace as induced to read the let- 
ters of Junius; viz. “ that those 
who did not know what he 
meant, hoped he meant rebellion.” 

he event has been much the 
same with respect to that specics 
of poetry, which answers to the 
philosophy in prose. The day 
of the authors is over; their 
magical spell has lost its force ; 
and posterity will never hear of 
Della Crusca, Southey, and a 
host of other pretenders of less 
note, whose names, even now, 
it is difficult to recollect. Zheir 
memorial has perished with them. 
Attempts of this sort, when 
compared with productions of 
true merit, resemble meteors, 
which, though they may dazzle 
children for an evening, lose all 
their fascinating glare, when the 
sun rises in his strong and beau- 
tiful effulgence. | 


Another change, perhaps as 
widely extended through all clas- 
ses of society, as any which I 
have meniioned, has been gradu- 
ally wrought in the public: taste 
with regard to novels. The 
time, we can easily remember, 
when these pernicious and cor- 
rupting books were almost uni- 
versally diffused. The mischief 
which they introduced was in- 
calculable. Idleness and false 
notions of life were always in 
their train, evils of no small mag- 
nitude ; but not unfrequently 
they occupied the mind almost 
exclusively, rendered it indis- 
posed to serious reflection, and 
became subservient to seduction 
and impurity, purposes to which 
they were but too weil adapted. 
Printedonthe coarsest paper, with 
marble covers, they were found in 
the cottage ; and constructed of 
the most costly materials, they 
decorated the libraries of the 
opulent. The mechanic and the 
day-labourer stole time to read 
them; the belle and the house- 
maid were equally engaged in 
their perusal, except that the one 
had her toilet laden with them, 
and the other was not quite so a- 
burdantly furnished. They were 
even quite a prevalent topic of 
fashionable conversation, and ig- 
norance of them was counted ig- 
norance of every thing delightful. 
But now we scarcely see them, 
or hear of them; they seem 
vanished with the dreams which 
they contain. If this assertion 
be doubted, Iet the appeal be 
made to booksellers, and no one 
will doubt the justness of this 
criterion. The correction of the 
public taste, in so important a 
respect, must be regarded as an 
event peculiarly auspicious. 

While we remark these alter. 
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ations for the better, we ought 
not to be unmindful of the caus- 
es, nor ungrateful for the labours 
which produced them.  Altho’ 
common sense would not long 
continue in absolute slavery to 
the vitiated taste, which a short 
time ago prevailed; yet we could 
by no means have hoped for so 
speedy a deliverance, if vigorous 
efforts had not been made. A 
host of serious, powerful writers 
have arisen, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as champions of truth 
and virtue. Their works haye 


been extensively spread in this 
country, the sale of them hay- 
ing increased in a direct pro- 
portion, as that of light and per- 
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nicious books has diminished. 
Among these valuable publica- 
tions, the works of Mrs. More 
have been very efficacious. Her 
condescension in writing for the 
reformation of the humble and 
illiterate;* her noble firmness in 
reprehending the follies, preju- 
dices, and wickedness of the 
great; the irresistible cogency 
of her reasoning against cavil- 
lers ; and the severity of her re- 
proofs to the licentious and pro- 
fane, are equally conspicuous, 
have been equally useful, equally 
show the courage of a Christian, 
and prove her title to whatever 
is great and good in the human 
character, C.Y.A. 
(To be continued.) 





Review of Mew JOublications. 


Preparation for war the best se- 
curity for freace. Illustrated 
in a sermon, delivered before 
the ancient and honourable Ar- 
tillery Company, on the anni- 
versary of their election of of- 
ficers, Bostan, June 2, 1806. 
By James KENDALL, A.M. 
minister of the first church in 
Plymouth. Boston. Munroe 
& Francis. 1806. 


Frew sermons are intreduced 
more beautifully, than this. The 
sketch of Hezekiah’s admin- 
istration, selected for a text, 
2 Chron. xxxil. 5—8, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the author’s 
purpose. He manifests uncom- 
mon ingenuity in deriving from 
that historical sketch most im- 
portant and appropriate hints 
respecting the present situation 
of our country, and the duty of 


magistrates in times of publie 
danger. In every part the ser- 
mon shows marks of lively ge- 
nius and cultivated taste. The 
following character of a good 
soldier affords a favourable spe- 
cimen of the author’s talents, 
and presents a model worthy of 


devout imitation. 

«To strengthen the confidence of 
his fellow citizens, a soldier, besides 
being acquainted with the military 
art, must be fired with a love of his 
country. No man who is not a pa- 
triot can be fit for a soldier. With- 
out he be animated with a spirit of 
patriotism, he has no claim to the 
confidence of his country. If he 
should possess this confidence, he 
would be liable to abuse it by becom- 
ing atraitor. But if he be a patriot, 
‘< not in word only, nor in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth,” he will always 
be influenced by a regard to the pub- 
lic good. He will rise superior ta 
any local or party attachments, and 


* A large proportion of the excellent and useful work, entitled “ Cheap Re- 
pository Tracts,” was from the pen of this pious and ingenious lady. 
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never suffer himself to become the 
dupe, or the instrument of a faction. 
His patriot breast will disdain to har- 
bour a spirit, that would immolate 
one half of his countrymen with the 
hope of ruling and reigning with the 
rest. Equally inimical will he be to 
that boasted philanthropy, whose co- 
lossal strides to fraternize the whole 
world, are stained with the blood and 
covered with the victims of all its 
parts. His benevolence for his kind 
will never wage war with his atlec- 
tion for his kindred. His friends are 
the friends of his country, and he is 
an enemy to those only, who are at 
war with its rights and liberties. 
The language of his heart is, and the 
same is inscribed upon every enter- 
prize, “If I forget thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If 1 donot remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth.” 

** When a knowledge of the milita- 
ry art is animated by a spirit of pa- 
triotism, it will seldom fail of being 
accompanied with true valour. This 
is another essential requisite in the 
character of a soldier. Not that 
courage, however, which would leada 
man rashly and unnecessarily to ex- 
pose his life to danger. Not that 
mistaken passion, which, rather than 
endure the adversities of life, tempts 
a man to lay violent hands upon him- 
self. Not that false, impious cour- 
age, Which under the influence of 
personal revenge, sooner than lose 
the pleasure of quenching the fire of 
resentment in the blood of a fellow 
soldier, looks to heaven, and chal- 
lenges Osnnipotence to preserve that 
life, which it has challenged man to 
destroy..... But that true bravery, 
which, in obedience to the call of its 
country, prefers the post of duty, 
although it be in the high road to 
danger and to death, to dishonoura- 
ble flight, or dastardly obscurity. 
That active, persevering valour, that 
never sleeps when its country is in 
danger...is never weary in vindicating 
her rights and defending her liber- 
ties against the encroachments and 
usurpation of avarice and ambition. 
That magnanimity that cheerfully 
sacrifices private ‘ease and emolu- 
ment to public security, to national 
prosperity and happiness. That he- 
roic fortitude that nobly dares to com- 


bat public error and vice, although it 
be at the expense of public favour, 
choosing rather to fall in the support 
and defence of national virtue, than 
to rise on the flood of national cor- 
ruption and wickedness. 

** Thisis a noble characteristic of a 
soldier. It is something different 
from that mechanical courage that is 
acquired in a crowd, or from calcu. 
Jations upon chance. It is something 
distinct from that hardihood, which 
arises from general insensibdility to 
evil and to good. However useful 
this kind of bravery may be under 
the direction and management of a 
military despot; yet it is not that 
true valour, which excites admira- 
tion and inspires the greatest confi- 
dence. This is a virtue that arises 
from reflection ; from a consideration 
of a greater good, than length of 
days ; from a belief of an existence, 
that can neither be embittered nor 
destroyed by the wrath of man ; fram 
the hope of a reward for noble and 
virtuous actions, more sure and more 
lasting than national gratitude or pop- 
ular favour ; from the prospect of a 
crown more honorary and glorious 
than the laurels, which the hero gath- 
ers in the field of battle...more im- 
perishable than the marble, on which 
is inscribed the conqueror’s fame. 
This godlike virtue is the offspring 
of religion, and is nourished by piety. 
And we have said, that these are not 
only consistent with the character, 
but are the brightest ornaments, the 
most honourable insignia, the safest 
and most complete armour of a sol, 
cier. 

“‘ With these the pious king of Ju- 
dah was adorned, and by tiem also 
he was strengthened. They gave 
beauty to his charaeter, and energy 
and splendour to his actions. We 
admire and commend lis vigilance 
and activity in fortifving his cities 
and preparing for resistance. But 
we yenerate more his humility and 
piety in trusting in the God of Israel ; 
and, in addition to his own exertions, 
repairing to the throne of the Most 
High, and beseeching Iiim, inatime 
of trouble and danger, to be the shield 
and refuge of his people. We ap- 
plaud his wisdom and prudence in 
seasonably organizing his forces and 
amply furnishing them with instru- 
ments of defence. But we are charm- 
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ed with the faith and confidence, he 
expressed, not merely in the height 
and strength of his walls, nor in the 
number and discipline of his troops ; 
but in the wisdom and strength of 
that arm, which bringeth salvation, 
and getteth the victory. This was the 
ground of encouragement to his peo- 
ple....the great animating motive, by 
which he roused them to resistance, 
and inspired them with undaunted 
bravery against the enemy. “ For 
there be more with us than with him ; 
with him is an arm of flesh; but 
with us is the Lord cur God to help 
us and to fight our battles.” 


2 + Oe —- 


Sermons on various subjects, 
evangelical, devotional, and 
prractical, adapted to the firomo- 
tion of Chrisiian piety, family 
religion, and youthful virtue. 
By Josern Laturop, PD. VD. 
Pastor of the first church in 
West Springfield. Worcester. 
Isaiah Thomas, jun. 16806. 


TxHatT the author of these ser- 
mons is a man of genius, an ele- 
gant writer, and a well informed 
divine, the public are already 
convinced by undeniable proof. 
Besides a large number of sin- 
gle discourses, three volumes of 
sermons had obtainedan extensive 
circulation, before the publica- 
tion of that under review. At the 
Doctor’s age an access of reputa- 
tion is not ordinarily to be ex- 
pected ; but even in this respect 
he will lose nothing by the pres- 
ent work. The subjects are va- 
rious, and many of them pecul- 
larly interesting. From the first 
sermon, “ On the foliy of Athe- 
ism,” we make the following ex- 
tract. 

‘If it were true, that there is no 
God, what evidence can the Atheist 
have, that he shall not exist and be 
miserable after death? How came he 
to cxist at all? Whatever was the 
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cause of his existence here, may be 
the cause of his. existence hereafter. 


' Or, if there is no cause, he may exist 


without a cause, in another state, as 
well asin this. And if his corrupt 
heart and abominable works make 
liim so unhappy here, that he had 
rather be annihilated, than run the 
hazard of a future existence, what 
hinders but that he may be unhappy 


forever? The man then is afool, who 


wishes there were no God, hoping 
thus to be secure from future misery ; 
for, admitting that there were no God, 
still he may exist hereafter, as well 
as here; and if he does exist, his 
corruptions and vices may render 
him miserable eternally, as well as for 
the present.” 

In the second discourse, the 
subject of which is “ Enmity to 
Religion,” the following objec- 
tion is introduced, * The gospel 
is mysterious ; but if God gives 
men a revelation, he will give 
them one, which they can under- 
stand.” To which the Doctor 
replies, 

‘It must be supposed, that a rev- 
elation from God relating to the in- 
visible and eternal world, and to our 
preparation for an entrance into it, 
will contain some things, which, tho’ 
intelligible as far as our practice is 
concerned, may yet be mysterious 
and incomprehensible in many unes- 
sential circumstances: for, imdeed, 
almost every thing which we see, is 
so. Lven the religion of nature con- 
tains as great and inscrutable myste- 
rics, as the religion of the gospel. 
The eternity, self-existence, omni- 
presence, and foreknowledge of God 
are as inexplicable, as the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The connexion of body 
and mind in man is as mysterious, as 
the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ. The influence of 
providence in supporting our frame, 
directing our motions, and overruling 
our actions is as unsearchable, as the 
infuence of the Spirit in forming us 
to the temper, and assisting us to the 
duties of religion. The creation of 
the world and of the first man out of 
nothing, is as inconceivable to our rea< 
son, as the resurrection of the dead 
after their bodies are mingled with 
dust. If, then, we reject the gospel 
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because we find in it doctrines, which 
we cannot comprehend, we shall not 
long retain natural religion, whose 
doctrines are quite as incomprehen- 
sible. Every man who pretends to 
believe any thing about religion, must 
believe the eternity, omnipresence, 
foreknowledge and universal provi- 
dence of God; the existence and im- 
mortality of a ratidnal mind united to 
this mortal body; the creation of man 
by the immediate power of God ; and 
our continual dependence on him for 
life and breath, and for all our abili- 
ties and pleasures. Without a belief 
of these grand truths, there is no 
foundation for religion. But if every 
thing mysterious is, for that reason, 
incredible, these must be discarded 
with the mysteries of the gospel. The 
infidel, who cavils at the latter, will 
not long spare the former.” 

To a sermon from these 
words, Zhou art good and dost 
good ; teach me thy statues, the 
author has given the following 
title, God’s goodness the hope of 
the frenitent ; but no security to 
the finally impenitent. In this 
sermon some of the popular ar- 
guments in favour of universal 
salvation are answered with great 


clearness and energy— 

“You should always keep it in 
mind, that wickedness tends to mis- 
ery, and must, if retained, finally ter- 
minate in it. The question, there- 
fore, isnotso much concerning God’s 
immediate execution of punishment 
on sinners, as concerning their bring- 
ing misery on themselves. If you 
continue in your sins, and die in your 
impenitence, ‘* know ye, that your sins 
will find you out, and your iniguities 
will fall upon you”—* His own ini- 
quities shall take the wicked himself ; 
he shall be holden in the cords of his 
sins.” It is absurd to start cavils 
against, and study evasions of the di- 
vine threatenings, unless you can 

rove, that a wicked and ungodly 
ife, followed with a hardened and 
impenitent death, is, in its nature, 
consistent with glory and happiness. 
Some, i suppose, willsav, *‘ If we are 
to judge of men’s characters accord- 
ing to the tenor of the gospel, there 


i8, aud probably ever has been in the 
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world, a much greater number of 
sinners, than of saints ; and it is not 
credible, that a merciful God will 
doom to misery so great a proportion 
of his intelligent creatures.” 

‘* But do you seriously think, that 
the number of sinners is a reason, 
why God will not punish any? If it 
is, then the greater the number, the 
stronger the reason for impunity. 
And consequently by promoting vice, 
you add tothe general safety. I hope 
you will not act on such an opinion. 
Though the number of sinners be 
ever so great, and their combinations 
ever so strong, the wicked shall not 
go unpunished. If sin indulged in 
the heart, and practised in the life, 
not only deserves punishment from 
the justice of God, but tends to mis- 
ery in its own nature, then the number 
of sinners is no security; for this will 
neither lessen sin’s demerit, nor ar- 
restitstendency. Though thousands 
should, at the same time, be afflicted 
with a painful disease, not one will 
feel his own pain alleviated by the 
suflerings of the rest. Vice is the 
disorder, as well as the guilt of the 
soul; and the disorder is the same, 
whether many or few are infected 
with it. The man tormented with 
envy, malice, pride, ambition, and. 
avarice, is stall tormented, though 
thousands ef others may indulge 
the same passions. You may as well 
expect that a general famine will sat- 
isfy every man’s hunger, as expect 
that general wickedness will prevent 
each one’s misery, Vice willoperate 
like itself in every one, who habitual- 
ly practises it; and every one must 
bear his own burden. If numbers 
cannot turn vice imto virtue, then 
numbers can be no defence against 
punishment. If it be just to punish 
one sinner, it is just to punish ten, 
or ten thousand. The number of 
sinners alters not the justice of the 
procedure. Human government may, 
on reasons of state, sometimes spare 
an offending multitude; but these 
reasons cannot operate with the De. 
ity. His power is as sufficient to 
punish many as few. Though the 
whole human race should rebel, hia 
throne stauds firm. He needs not the 
services of his creatures ; and if hs 
did, the same power which created 
those who now exist, could supply by 
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2 new creation the place of all who 
revolt.” 


In all ages the origin of evil 
seems to have been a subject of 
perplexing inquiry. No point, 
perhaps, in philosophy or meta- 
physics, has been more painfully 
investigated ; but the difficulties 
attending it have not disappear- 
ed. With regard to this sub- 
ject, God holdeth back the face of 
his throne, and sfrreadeth a cloud 
uponit. Dr. L. has briefly treat- 
ed this subject, in a discourse 
which has thts title; Zhe sins 
and miseries of men, not God’s 
doings, but their own. 

On the question of God’s pos- 
itive efficiency in the production 
of moral evil, our author, in 
agreement with the divines of 
the synod of Dort, and a large 
majority of those, who have been 
eonsidered most orthodox, em- 
braces the negative. He suppo- 
ses, that it implies no contradic- 
tion, that God should communi- 
“cate to man the power of origin- 
ating some of his volitions. On 
this subject, we offer no opinion. 
We only express our wish that 
men on both sides would be care- 
ful not to misrepresent the senti- 
ments of the?r opponents, and 
would govern themselves and 
seck to influence others by fair, 
scriptural reasoning. How va- 
rious soever may be the senti- 
ments of our readers on the 
question, they will agree, it is 
believed, that the discourse of 
which we are speaking, is writ- 
ten with candour and ingenuity. 
If the Doctor cannot satisfy, he 


secms resolved not to offend. 
On the question concerning thie 
introduction of evil, we need go no 
further, and we can go no farther, 
than our Saviour has gone. He says, 
* The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man, who sowed good seed in 
his field.; and while inen slept an ea- 


emy came and sowed tares among the 
wheat, and went his way. But when 
the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. So the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him ; Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy 
field? From whence then hath it tares? 
He said to them, an enemy hath done 
this.” In the explanation of this par- 
able, Jesus says, * The field is the 
world; the good seed are the chil- 
dren of the kingdom; but the tares 
are the children of the wicked one; 
the enemy, that sowed them, is the 
devil.” In tracing the introduction of 
evil, our Lord goes no farther; and 
here our inquiries must be stayed. 
Had the householder judged it ne- 
cessary, that his servants should know 
where this enemy got his seed, or how 


he became so malicious, he would, 


on so fair an occasion, have instruct- 
ed them further on the subject. He 
said no more upon it, because no moré 
needed tobe said. With this his ser- 
vants were fully satisfied. It would 
be well, that we should terminate our 
inquiries, Where these modest ser- 
vants terminated theirs.” 

The following, on a very dif- 
ferent subject, is no common spe- 
cimen of fine writing. 


“ Here we need the vicissitudes of 
day and night for labour and rest. 
The light 1s sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun. The night, though favourable to 
repose, is, however, a gloomy season. 
The gloom we endeavour to dispel 
by artificial lights. But in heaven 


there is no need of a candle, for there 


is no night there ; and no need of the 
sun, forthe glory of the Lord doth 
lighten it, and fesus is the light 
thereof. Here we have our seasons 
of sorrow and affliction. Our joys 
are transient. Our bright and happy 
davs are interrupted with dark and 


stormy nights. Our smiling and 
cheerful suns are obscured by scowl- 
ing and angry clouds. Death 1s 


stalking around—we see his frightful 
footsteps, we hear his hollow voice. 
We tremble for our children and 
friends ; we mourn the loss of breth- 
ren and companions ; we have no s¢- 
curity for our most pleasing connex- 
ions ; we ate doomed to suffer the 
anguish of their dissolution. In heat 
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en things will be new. All friend- 
ship there will be the umion of pure 
and immortal minds in disinterested 
benevolence to one another, and in 
supreme love to the all glorious Je- 
hovah.” 


In the sixth particular of in- 
struction, suggested by the story 
of the importunate friend, p. 215, 
are many valuable thoughts ; but 
their connexion with the subject 
is less obvious, than could be de- 
sired. The close of the sermon 
is very impressive, and calculated 
to melt the backsliding Christian. 

‘© Remember, my Christian friends, 


the kindness of your youth, the love of 


your espousals, when you went after 
Christ inthe wilderness. Remember 
your former fears and distresses un- 
der a conviction of your sins. Re- 
member what earnest applications 
you made to your Saviour, and what 
kind answers, in due time, you re- 
ceived. Remember what comfort 
you felt, when you could call him your 
Saviour and friend, and could appro- 
priate the evidences and tokens of his 
love. Remember your former zeal 
for his service, and your professed 
dedication to him. Has your zeal 
languished, and your love waxed cold ? 
Remember, how you have received 
and heard; how you have resolved 
and promised; and hold fast and re- 
pent.” 

‘““ If sinners treat with indifference 
the calls and invitations of the Sav- 
our; yet who would expect this trom 
yox? Did you not promise that you 
would be Aodiness to the Lord, and that 
all your works, like the first fruits, 
should be consecrated to him? What 
iniquity have ve found in him, that 
you should depart from him and walk 
after vanity? I beseech you by the 
mercies of Clirist, by your own expe- 
rience of his mercies, and by the 
promises, which you have made, that 
you present yourselves living sacrih- 
ces, holy and acceptable, which is 
your reasonable service.” 

The twenty-first discourse is 
entitled, “ The pernicious ci- 
fects of an inflamed tongue.” 

The toucue is a fire, &c. James 
lll. 6. Bishop Latimer said of Jo- 
nah’s message to the Ninevites, 
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‘Tt was a nipping sermon, a 
pinching sermon, a biting ser- 
mon, a sharp biting sermon.”’* 

We know of no language more 
descriptive of the discourse un- 
der consideration. ‘he reader 
may judge by the following spe- 
cimen : 

‘There is one observation more, 
which, though not mentioned by our 
apostle, yet naturally arises from our 
subject; namely, that this infernal 
heat, which usually sets the tongue 
on fire, and renders it very voluble 
aid loquacious, sometimes causes a 
swell and stiffness, which is accom- 
panied by a sullen taciturnity. This 
symptom, though not so extensively 
mischievous, as the inflammation, 
which we have described, may be as 
painful to the patient, and as vexatious 
to the bystanders. We readof some, 
who were brought, by their friends, 
to our Saviour to be cured of their 
dumbness. Whether this dumbness 
was caused by the impotence of the 
organ, or by the wilfulness of the 
mind, itis not said. But whatever 
might be the immediate cause, there 
Was a satanical operation at the bot- 
tom. The patients are expressly 
said to be “ possessed of the devil,” 
to have a * dumb spirit.” And 
*““when the devil was cast out, the 
dumb spake.” 

Few authors manifest a more 
productive genius, or more ex- 
tensive theological information, 
than Dr. L. His mind, in no 
degree enervated by years, still 
displays its rich, undiminished 
treasures, to the improvement 
and joy of believers. His ex- 
cellence, as an author, appears 
in his descriptive, practical, and 
devotional performances ; rather 
than in those which are contro- 
versial. ‘Though it ought to be 
acknowledged, that the sermons 
he has published against Deism 
and Atheism are potent and irre- 
sistible in point of argument. 


* . ’ vc. 
See Latimer’s sermon, delivered be- 


Sore king Edward 6th, 1550. 
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His style, though not perfectly 
free from faults, possesses, in a 
high degree, that ease, perspicu- 
ity, and force, which are so es- 
sential to pulpit oratory. Tho’ 
we cannot say of Dr. ‘Lathrop, 
nor perhaps of any writer, that 


his style is a complete model ; 
there are few works, which are 
better suited, than this, to regu- 
late the taste of young men, who 
contemplate the ministry, and to 
form them to a manly, impres- 
sive, and divine eloquence. 








Religious Tntelligence, 


RECENT COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
INDIA. 

* Our Magazine has never, pi ‘ably, 
been the vehicle of intelligence more 
interesting and pleasing, than that 
which will be found in the following 
pages. No one who possesses any 
measure of the Christian spirit can 
fail to rejoice, when he sees that the 
Holy Seri fan” the words of eternaé 
life, are litely soon to be translated 
into all the most important and ex- 
tensive languages of the East, and to 
oe read by the many millions of men 
who inhabit that most populous por- 
tion of our globe. Those of our coun- 
trymen who have liberally reel ese 


will receive some ddidition: ul plot sire 
in reflecting, that as the sun of reve- 
lation rose in the East and pursued 
his course till this Western world was 
enlightened by his rays, so they have 
been, in a measure, instrumental in 
reflecting back his beams to the region 
on which they had first dawned, but 
from whic. h se had been long and 
mournfilly with drawn.” AS. Mag. 


To the Christian congregattons in the 
United Ste ttes, who of Tart contributed 
their aid towards the translation of 
the Sacred Scriptures into tke lan- 
guages of the East. . 

DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN, 
Amon those principles implanted 

i the heart by the Holy Spirit, none 

is more amisble, more fills de mon- 

strative of our being made partakers 
of the divine natere, or productive of 
more happy effects, than that of 

Christian love. This removes all dis- 

tance of place, overlooks all peculiar- 

ities of name and denomination; and 
unites in the firmest bonds all those 
who serve the same Lord, causing 
them to bear each other’s burdens, 


and to participate with delight ir 
those labours of each other which 
have for their object the glory of the 
Redeemer and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

These ideas have seldom been 
more fully impressed on our minds 
than when we heard of that instance 
of Christian hberality and attachment 
tothe cause of the Redeemer, which 
you have exhibited im aid of the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
into the languages of the East. Em- 
ploved ina part of the globe so re. 
mote from you, and personally un- 
known to most of you, judge what 
were our feelings when we heard 
that you had, without the least solici- 
tation on our part, interested your- 
selves in so effectual-a manner, in 
that arduous yet delightfal work, in 
which the Lord has bidden us engage 
for the sake of his people yet to be 
gathered from among the heathen. 

For this display of Christian phi- 
lanthropy we entreat you to accept 
our warmest thanks, not merely on 
our own behalf, but in behalf of those 
heathens, who, though at present un- 
conscious of your compassion towards 
them, shall, nevertheless, bless you to 
all eternity for having thus contributed 
to unfold to them the pages of ever- 
lasting truth. 

It will give you pleasure to hear 
that the Lord has so smiled upon this 
work, as to enable us to put to press 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures in 
five of the eastern languages, the 
Shanscrit, the Hindoosthannee, the 
Bengalee, the Mahratta, and the 
Orissa ; and to go forward in prepar- 
ing versions in‘five more of these lan- 
guages, the Chinese, the Persian, the 
Telinga, the Guguratte, and the lan- 
guages of the Seiks. 

In this laborious and extensive 
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avork, we derive very great encour- 
agement from the countenance and 
support of our dear Christian breth- 
ren in America, as well as in Eu- 
rope; and we beg leave to assure 
you, that every degree of support af- 
forded shall be ap plied to the fur- 
therance of the work in the most 
faithful and economical manner. 

We remain, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, most affectionately yours in our 
common Lord, 

W. Carey, J.Cuater, 

J. MarsumMan, Josuva Rowe, 

W. Warp, Ws. Rosinsoy, 

R.Marpon, Fevix Carey. 

J. Biss, 

Mission-house, Serampore, 
Oct. 14th, 1806. 
Extract of a Letter from the Missian- 
aries to Capt. Wickes. 

----Think, dear brother, what the 
king of Zion has done for India, since 
you first, in 1799, brought out mis- 
sionaries ; not merely by.our means, 
but ina variety of ways: what a pro- 
gress in the translation and distribu- 
tion of the word of God into s0 many 
languages spoken by so many millions 
of men; how many thousands of mis- 
sionary tracts have gone allover Hin- 
dostan, how many natives have pew 
baptized, and some landed safe in 
glory ; what a broad foundatjon laid 
for the future extension of the gospel ; 
what aj imecrease of missionary 
strength. Episcopal, Independent, 
and Baptist, beside the number of 
native itinerants. How emphatically 
true respecting India, “ Behold, the 
fields are already white for the har- 
vest.” Let this be acknowledge ‘das 
a constant and infallible proof that you 
have not run in vain, neither lakoured 
ih Vain. 


ToMr. Foseph Easiburn, Philadelphia. 
DEAR BROTHER, 

Captain Wickes telis me that I 
am aletter in yourdebt. Excuse this 
omission, of which, indeed, I was not 
conscious. Our dear captain can tell 
you how fullour hands are. I have 
been reading a proof now, till my eyes 
smarted so that I was induced to throw 
myselfon the couch torest them. I 
now begin to write to you. 

By this voyage of our dear captain, 
we have received in comfort two 
brethren and their wives ; and we are 


now eleven missionaries. Except 
brother Chamberlain, we are, also, 
all at Serampore. You know the 
English company don’t like the Hin- 
doos to be converted, and it is a part 
of their charter that they will not 
do any thing to change their religion. 
They, also, allow none (except by suf- 
ferance) but their own servants to set- 
tle in the country. We have been, 
also, lately prohilated by the govern- 
or from interfering with the prejudi- 
ces of the natives, either by ‘prea ich- 
ing, distributing tracts, sending out 
native itinerants, &c. In short, the 
governor s said, as he did not attempt 
to disturb the prejudices of the na- 
tives, he hoped we should not. Thus, 
if we were to obcy this request, in its 
literal meaning, we must give up 
our work altogether, a and instead of 
wanting fresh missionaries, we might 
reship those we already have. But it 
is impossible to do this. We avoid 
provoking the government, but we 
dare not give up our work at the com- 
mand of man. We have written 
home on the subject, and sought r¢- 
lief from these painful restrictions 
but what will be the result we know 
not. In the mean time our junior 
brethren are getting the languages, 
and as soon as we can place them in 
separate stations, we shall. At “pp 
ent the gospel sound has spread s 
extensively that we have now nite 
inguirers than we have in general. 
Our native brethren, too, are not idle. 

The school, translations, printing, 
college, &c. &e. are ‘concerns so 
Ww eighty that the re ig no appearance 
of the governor’s restriction at the 
Mission-house. All is bustle here, 
morning, noon and n ight. 

This is the time for you, American 
Christians, to pray for the Peewmpore 
Mission, for God only can open to u 
an efiectual door. He openeth aad 
no man shutteth.” 

** For where his servants have his cause to plead, 
Nor Seas, nor mountains can their course impede, 


Infernal powers are silent at his nod, 
Heaven, earth, and hell exclaim, this is the Son of God." 


Brother Wickes will ore you all 
the news about us. 

I am, my dear brother, yours very 
cordially, W. Warp. 

Serampore, Oct. 15, 1806. 





[Some obstructions are made to the ex 
ertions of the misstonartes by the gov- 
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ernmental agents in India. The pre- 
ceding letter will serve to explain the 
nature and cause of these obstructicns. 

Some of our readers may need to be 
informed that Serampore, jifteen 
miles only from Calcutta, is a Danish 
settlement, where the missionaries are 
both protected and encouraged in their 
wor, and where the “* mission house” 
is erected. Captain Wickes being in- 
formed that the missionaries whom 
he last took out might meet with 
something unpleasant if he landed 
them at Calc cutta, ro which he was 
bound, carried them immediately to 
Serampore. The British super intend- 
ant wrote to the Danish governor of 
Sei ampore, inquirt 8 about the mis 

sionaries, and whether he consi. lied 
them as under the protection of the 

Danish government. . The Danish 
governor returned the following an- 
swer. 


To C.T. Martin, Esq. Magistrate 
SIR, 

I have been favoured with your let- 
ter of the 13th instant, informing me 
that Messrs. Chater and Robinson, 
two missionaries recently arrived at 
Serampore inthe American ship Ben- 
jamin Franklin, had, among other pa- 
pers, produced a certificate with my 

ignature, stating that they reside at 
Setnainare under the protection of the 
Danish flag, and in consequence there- 
of you wish to be informed at whose 

suggestion, and under whose patron- 
age, these gentlemen left England, or 
Ww hether they have come out under the 
promise of protection from any person 
on the part of his Danish majesty. 

With regard thereto I beg leave to 
inform you, that some years bac k, and 
at a time when several members of 
the Baptist society took up their resi- 
dence at this place, the former chief, 
now deceased, colonel Bie, reported 
to his superiors in Europe their arriv- 
al, and that an additional number of 
them might be expected hereafter, 
requesting, at the same time, permis- 
sion for them to stay, as they appear- 
ed not only to be wood, moral, but al- 
so well informed men, who, in many 
respects, might be useful to this set- 
tlement; upon which an order was 
issued to the chief and council, dated 
Copenhagen the 5th of September, 
1801, not only granting full ae 
sion for them to establish themsélyes 
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here, but also to protect them, not 
doubting but they, as good citizens, 
would pay due obedience to our laws 
and regulations. 

The certificate granted by me is 
founded upon this high order, and as 
Messrs. Chater and Robinson were 
represented as belonging to the mis- 
sion society (which is really the case) 
I have acknowlec dged them as such, 
and extended the protection to them. 
The persons alluded to, can, there- 
fore, not be considered as refugees or 
poor debtors, merely under a tempo- 
rary protection, but must be looked 
upon as countenanced and protected 
by his Danish majesty himself, 
long as they continue to live in a set- 
tlement subject to his crown, and are 
found to pursue only their respective 
professions, without attempting inno- 
vations, which I, from their uniform 
rood conduct, have reason to expect 
will never be the case. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Extract of a Letter from the Mission- 
aries to Robert Ralston, Esq. dated 
Serampore, Oct. 16, 1806. 

VERY DEAR SIR, 

We have heard with gratitude of 
the generosity of several individuals 
respecting the procuring and forward- 
ing benevolent aids to the trans- 
lations of the word of God. We have 
also heard of your many personal exer- 
tions to promote the subscriptions 
throughout the United States. 

Very dear Sir, we feel ourselves in- 

pable of expressing our sense of 
th ese many marks of Christian love. 

We doubt not but the great Head of 

the church looks down with peculiar 

pleasure on’these disinterested proots 
of love to him and his cause on earth : 
and we hear him saying (of you and 

a great many) of the distinguished 

friends of this his cause, “ Verily I 

Say unto you, they shallin no wise 

lose their reward.” We know, Sir, 

you do not work for reward; but the 
approbation and’ smile of Jesus are 
better than life itself; and this is our 


joy, that those who express their love 


to us, for the sake of the cause in 
which we are engaged, so far as it is 
under the influence of the divine Spir- 
it, shall be rewarded, though we are 
not able to do it. 

Captain Wickes, who, when here, 
is always one of us, will communicate 
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to you all our state, internal and ex- 
ternal. The cause is making prog- 
ress, though we are constantly taught 
that it is not by might, nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of Jehovah. 


To Rosert Rausron, £sq. 
VERY DEAR SIR, 

Your kind favour I received by Mr. 
Bayley of the Bainbridge, and your 
second by the , giving an account 
of a further sum of two thousand dol. 
iars generously collected .in America, 
for the purpose of assisting us in the 
translation of the word of God into 
the Eastern languages. I need not 
say that this and what we received 
per the Bainbridge, shall be faithfully 
applied to the purposes for which it 
was sent. A public letter from our 
whole body will inform you what we 
have already done, and what we are 
now doing. 

What a mercy it is that we may be 
permitted to do any thing for Christ, 
and that he does not reject us and our 
offerings too. 

IL have no need to say much about 
eur affairs, because our dear friend, 
captain Wickes, will inform you of 
all things, much better than I can do 
by writing. Suffice it to say that the 
work of God is gradually going on, 
few ordinance davs occur without 
some addition from among the hea- 
then, and inquirers frequently come 
from different parts, some of whom 
not only seek, but find. We have met 
with some obstructions from govern- 
ment, which are to us highly afflict- 
ing; but, I trust, a gracions God will 
cause all these things to work together 
eventually for the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

There are some very encouraging 
stirrings in Calcutta. ‘Till our public 
preaching was stopped, there was a 
targe body of the natives daily attend- 





ing on the gospel; and since the pro- 
hibition, some Armenians and Portu- 
guese have taken sodecided a part on 
the side of the gospel that one of them 
is fitting up a part of his house for the 
express purpose of having preaching 
init to the Hindoos, and another house 
has been, also, opened by another 
man through their suggestion. These 
are circumstances which give us great 
encouragement, and will, I hope, be 
the occasion. of great good. 

How it rejoices my heart to hear 
such good tidings from America. I 
find there are still very glorious dis- 
plays of divine grace in many parts, 
and that the greatest part of those 
awakened in the late remarkable re- 
vival, turn out well: nothing will so 
effectually silence all objections to the 
word, as the suitable conduct and 
conversation of those who were the 
subjects thereof. 

I am greatly pleased with the ma- 
ny attempts to spread the gospel 
through America, by itinerancies and 
missionary excursions. The journals 
published in the Magazine were to 
me a treat indeed. I “hope that the 
spirit of missions will increase a hun- 
dred fold throughout the United 
States. 

Pray has a mission to St. Domingo 
been ever thought of ? It is a very de- 
sirable thing that the inhabitants of 
that extensive island should hear of 
and know him, who can make them 
Sree indeed. 

--- Cease not to remember, at a 
throne of grace, the cause of the Re- 
deemer in India, and one who is yours 
very affectionately. 

Calcutta, 28th Oct. 1806. W.Carevy. 


cP Further extracts from these 
interesting letters will be presented in 
our next Number. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
REV. DR. STILLMAN. 
SAMUEL STILLMAN, D. D. Was 
born at Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1737. 
He was educated at an academy in 
Charleston, S. C. where he was or- 


dained in Feb. 1759. Thesame year 
he took his degree at Philadelphia 
College, and settled in the ministry 
on James’ Island, near Charleston, 
S.C. Obliged on account of his ill 
health, to quit that place in about 
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gations. Afterward he visited New- 
England, and having officiated at the 
Second Baptist Church in Boston 
about one year, was installed over the 
First, Jan. 9, 1765. 

Dr. Stillman was by nature endow- 
ed with a good capacity, and an un- 
common vivacity and quickness of ap- 
prehension. His feelings were pecu- 
liarly strong and lively; which gave 
energy to whatever he did, and under 
the influence and control of religious 
principles, served to increase and dif- 
fuse his eminent piety. To this con- 
stitutional ardour, both of sentiment 
and action, which led him to enter 
with his whole soul into every object 
which engaged his attention, he uni- 
ted a remarkable delicacy of feeling, 
and sense of propriety, and such 
sprightliness and affability in conver- 
sation, such ease and politeness of 
manners, and at the same time, such 
a glow of pious zeal and affection, as 
enabled him to mingle with all ranks 
and classes of people, and to dis- 
charge all his duties as a Christian 
minister, and as a citizen, with digni- 
ty, acceptance and usefulness. The 
lively interest he appeared to take in 
whatever affected the happiness or in- 
creased the pleasures of his friends, 
the gentleness of his reproofs, and the 
gratification he seemed to feel in 
commending others, united to his so- 
cial qualities, endeared him to all 
who knew him. 

The popularity of a preacher com- 
moniy declines with his years. Dr. 
Stillman, however, was a singular ex- 
ception to this general remark. He 
retained it for upwards of 42 years, 
and his congregation, which, upon his 
first connexion with it, was the small- 
est in this town, at the ave of 70, the 
period of his death, he left amongst 
the most numerous. 

As a minister of Christ his praise 
was in all the churches. For this 
great work he was prepared by the 
grace of Gop in his early coaversion, 
and a diligent improvement of his nat- 
ural talents im a course of theological 
studies under the direction of the late 
excellent Mr. Hart. He embraced 
what are denominated the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the gospel, or the doc- 
trines of grace, as they are summed up 


mi eighteen months after his first resi- in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 

eh dence there, he removed to Borden- the doctrines of the Reformation, 
2 town, N. J. where he continued two which were held very precious, as the 
f vears, supplying two different congre- truths of Scripture by the fathers of 


New-England. These doctrines he 
explained and enforced with clear- 
ness, and with an apostolic zeal and 
intrepidity. He opened to his hear- 
ers the way of salvation through a 
DIVINE REDEEMER. Though an ad- 
vocate for Christian candour and liber- 
ality, he was no friend to modern re- 
finements in theology; but viewed 
their progress with deep concern, and 
opposed to it vigorously all his elo- 
quence and influence. He considered 
these refinements as canterous to pure 
and undefiled religion, and subversive 
of Christian morality. He felt adeep 
concern for the interests of Zion. His 
heart mourned at her depression, and 
exulted in her prosperity. 

Dr. Stillman was favoured by the 
Author of his being, with a pleasant 


‘ 


and most commanding voice, the very 
iones of which were admirably adap- 
ted to awaken the feelings of an audi- 
ence; and he always managed it with 
great success. His eloquence was of 
the powerful and impressive, rather 
than of the insinuating and persuasive 
kind; and his manner so strikingly 
interesting, that he never preached to 
an inattentive audience. And even 
those, who dissented from him in re- 
ligious opinions, were still pleased 
with hearing him; for they Knew 
his sincerity—they knew him ta be a 
good man. There was a fervour in 
hisprayers, that seldom failed to 
awaken the devotion of his hearers ; 
for, coming from. the heart, it failed 
not to reach the hearts of others. In 
his sermons, he was animated and pa- 
thetic. His subjects were often doc- 
trinal, but he commonly deduced 
practical inferences from them, and 
every one acknowledged his great 
usefulness. He addressed not only 
the understandings, but the hearts 
and feelings of his hearers. He was 
an experimental preacher, said open 
the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
exhibited the various trials and com- 
forts of Christians; guided them 
in the way to eternal life, and led the 
Wiy. 

In the chamber of sickness and 
affiiction he was always a welcome 
visitor. So well could he adapt his 
conversation, as to comfort cr tocau- 
tion, soothe or to awaken—just asthe 
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case seemed to require. And if he 
administered reproof, it was done in 
so delicate and mild a manner, that 
it oftener conciliated esteem, than 
created offence. In his prayers with 
the sick, however intricate the oc- 
casion, he was always both appropri- 
ate and highly devotional. So emi- 
nent was his character for piety, and 
so universally was he beloved, that he 
was often called to the sick and af- 
flicted of difierent denominations. 
How many wounded hearts he has 
bound up, and from how many weep- 
ing eyes he has wiped the tears away ; 
how many thoughtless sinners he was 
the means of ‘awakening ; and how 

many saints he has edified and built 
up unto eternal life; how many wa- 
vering minds he has settled, and to 
how many repenting sinners his words 
administered peace, can be full 
known only at the great day. 

The integrity of Dr. S.’s character 
was such as produced universal con- 
fidence in him. Expressive of this 
was his election by the tewn of Bos- 
ton, as a member of the State Con- 
vention, for the formation of the State 
Constitution, in 1779; as also for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
in 1788. In this last body he deliv- 
ered a very eloquent speech in its 
support ; and was considered, at the 
time, as having contributed much to- 
wards its adoption, and confirmed 
many members in its favour, who 
were previously wavering upon that 
question. To that constitution, he 
ever after continued a firm, unshaken 
friend, and a warm approver of the 
administrations of W asHINGTON and 
ADAMS, 

In 1789, he delivered the town 
Oration on the 4th of July, in which 
he also highly celebrated the virtues 
of the Father of his Country. 

The University in Cambridge con- 
ferred on him the honourary degree 
of A. M. in 1761, and the College 
of Rhode Island gave him a diploma 
of D. D. in 1788. 

To his church and people he was 
particularly attentive, and suffered 
no calls of relaxation or amusement to 
interfere with the conscientious dis- 
charge of the smallest professional 
duty. His duty was always indeed 
his delight, and. nothing in his mind 
ever stood in any sort of competition 
with it. 

His domestic character was in per- 
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fect unison with the other parts of it. 

Of husbands, hegwas éne of the most 
kind and accommodating ;—of par- 
ents, the most affectionate and en- 
dearing.—It pleased the Author of 
Wisdom to visit him with peculiar 
trials. in the course of a few years 
he was called to bury seven of his 
children, all adults, and some of them 
with families ; yet such was his eonfi- 
dence in the perfect wisdom of God’s 
government, that he was always pa- 
tient and submissive, and his mind 
lost nothing of its lively confidence 
and cheerful hope. 

His habit of body, through life, was 
weakly, and he was not unused to 
occasional interruptions of his minis- 
terial labours ; yet he survived all his 
clerical cotemporaries both in this 
town and its vicinity. It was his con- 
stant prayer that ** his life and his use- 

Julness might run paratiel.” In this, 
his desires were gratified. A slight 
indisposition detained him at home 
the two last Lord’s days of his life. 

On the Wednesday following the 
second of them, without any previ- 
ous symptoms, he was suddenly at- 
tacked, at about 11 o’clock, A. M. 

by a paralytic shock. At 10 at night, 

havi ing received a second stroke, he 
grew insensible, and at 12 expired. 

Could he have selected the manner of 
his death, it had probably been such 
an one as this, which spared him the 
pain of separation from a flock he was 
most ardently attached to, and a fam- 
ily he most tenderly loved; a scene, 
which to a person of his feeling mind, 

notwithstanding all his religion, must 
have occasioned a shock. On the 
Monday following, his remains were 
attended to the Meeting House, 
where a pathetic and appropriate dis- 
eourse was delivered on the occasion, 
by the Rev. Dr. Batpwry, pastor 
of the 2d Baptist Church in this town, 
from 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, to an immensely 
thronged and deeply affected assem- 
bly ; after which his remains were 
carried to the tomb, amidst the re- 
grets of a numerous concourse of peo- 
ple, who crowded around his bier, to 
take a last look at the urn, which con- 
tained the relics of him, who once to 
them was so dear, but whose face 
they now should see no more. His 
loss will long be felt, not only by his 
own immediate Society, but all his 
other numerous friends. 

The memory of the just is blessed. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Wm. Cooper, has come to hand and 
shall appear next month, 

We have received the Remarks of Candidus, on the Extract from Senne- 
bier’s History of Literature, [see Panoplist for Sept.] which contains an ac- 
count of Calvin’s treatment of Servetus. This respectable correspondent will 
excuse us if we decline publishing his objections in the manner in which they 
are brought torward. Were they reduced to a concise and specific form, and 
accompanied by proper references to authorities, we could have no objection 
to their admission; as truth is our object. Were we to admit the whole 
communication of Candidus, as it now stands, it would still be aquestion, wheth- 
er we are to submit to his authority or to that of Sennebier. Especially 
when we consider, that the extract from Sennebier, which we published, 
received the sanction of the late learned Dr. Erskine, who was intimately con- 
versant with ecclesiastical history, and with European literature. 

We readily admit the correctness and pertinency of many of the remarks 
of Candidus. With some abatement inrespect to tae characters and conduct 
of the first Reformers, we could subscribe to the following observations 
** It cannot be contested that the Reformers were pretty generally,” we should 
say, in too frequent instances, ‘* actuated by a blind, inte:mperate zeal against all, 
whom they suspected to be enemies of the gospel of truth, and embraced too 
often, improper methods for its support, which by the more candid and Chris- 
tian sentiments of our day, are disapproved. Calvin too was a son of Zebedec. 
Francis Davidis also experienced, that even Socinus was, in this respect, not 
more tinctured with the meek doctrine of our humble Saviour. It becomes 
us to state historical facts fairly ; then we may try, as far as truth will allow, 
to lessen ther faults, who greatly sinned through ignorance. Let the purity 
ef our doctrine and lives be their severest condemnation, and the mouth of 
unbelief shall be stopped forever.” 

The following are pertinent and forcible observations of Candidus, intended 
to expose oxe of the pleas of Sennebier in favour of Calvin. “ Had Sennebier, 
toextenuate Calvin’s guilt, fairly acknowledged this instance of human weak- 
ness, and expatiated on Calvin’s piety; on his eminent services in the cause 
of Christendom ; on his elegant, learned writings ; on that masterly piece ot 
composition, his preface, and I had nearly said, unequalled dedication to Fran- 
cis I.; on his modesty, as a divine interpreter, and his disinterestecness ; 
had he even concluded with his panegyrist Beza, that Calvin left us in his life 
and death an example, which it was more easy to slander than to imitate; had 
Sennebier delineated, with few strokes, the turbulent spirit of democracy rank 
ling in every breast at Geneva, Calvin’s high authority in that city, with his 
uncontrolled power in the church, as President in the assembly of the clergy 
and ecclesiastical judicatory ; had he shown this reformer exasperated. by 
the virulent imvectives of his haughty antagonist, and urged his irmtable tem- 
per unused to brook opposition, he might have induced his readers to deplore 
the frailty of Calvin, and to avert their eyes from a foul spot in such a bright 
character. But what friend of Calvin can bear with patience Semebier’s plea ? 
*‘ Calvin’s situation was delicate. The Catholics accused him of dangerous 
errors. Had he remained an indiilerent spectator of the process against 
Servetus, they would have pronounced him a favourer of his opinions.” ‘ Had 
Servetus escaped, his gross and abusive charges against Calvin would have 
appeared to be well founded.” If Calvin’s conduct will admit no better apolo- 

than this, his character, we fircely grant, deserves to be stigmatized. 

If, after the foregoing remarks, Candidus shall feel disposed to forward us 
his remaining communications on this subject, they shall be treated with the 
respect due to thei author. 

Z. on Christian Zeal, and the Biographical Sketch by Theophilus shall ap- 
pear next month. 

Our other correspondents shall be attended to as fast as the limits of our 
work will admit. 


